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ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD. 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


Way did the proverb strike me so forcibly 
on that lovely Wednesday, last spring, when I 
’ gat watching the rain-drops fall, while the sun, 
just struggling out from the mass of clouds, 
transformed each wee globule into a diamond? 
I said it over in English, I turned it into French, 
German, and Italian, and then let fancy and 
memory apply the quaint old saying to life’s 
experience. Was my glittering dream of love 
and hope dross? I had fancied every promise 
golden, had tinted every dream of the future 
with glitter and sparkle. Why should the pro- 
verb haunt me so? 

In vain I tried to thrust it out, the question 
ence put would linger in my mind till answered; 
and so, driven to desperation, I tore down the 
memories from the walls, arranged each inci- 
dent, and applied the probe to each word and 
look. 

I was in love with the handsomest man in 





features of an Apollo. He was tall and finely 
formed, dressed in perfect taste, wearing dia- 
monds of the first water for studs; a ring to 
match; heavy gold watch, chain, and sleeve- 
buttons: but no other jewelry. He owned & 
superb pair of blood-horses, a pretty carriage 
for two, whose comfort I had tested; lived in 
the best rooms at our first hotel; paid his bills 
punctually, and was universally regarded as a 
young millionaire. He sang, waltzed, flirted; 
rode, drove, and bewitched my heart by each 
and every one of his accomplishments. 

Why did I question all this glitter? Father 
had welcomed him on letters from New York; 
mother was charmed by his deferential cour- 
tesy toward her;, society received him with open 
arms, and here I sat turning over all this, and 
whispering softly to my tortured heart, «All 
that glitters is not gold.” 

For one whole week I watched Rufus Lover- 


G——, my native town, and I had every reason ; ing as only a woman, who felt her whole life’s 
to believe myself the object of his special } fate hung on the issue, could watch. And I de- 


adoration. For me he reserved his sweetest } 
smile, his most graceful bow, his most. cour- 
teous speeches; when alone, his voice sank, for 
me, to its most melodious cadences, his eyes 
dwelt on my face with tender, yet respectful 
admiration, his hand clasped mine with a warm 
pressure, and by every word, tone, and look his 
love was offered to me. 

We were a quiet circle of friends in G 
before this fascinating stranger dropped down 
amongst us. As the daughter of the richest 
man in the town, I had been allowed to lead 
much of the festivity, and when the new-comer 
showed me marked homage nobody questioned 
my right to accept it. He was a lawyer from 
New York, report said, immensely wealthy; our 
own eyes told us extremely handsome, talented, 
and agreeable. With Spanish eyes and a clear 
olive complexion, he had thick clustering curls 
of rich brown hair, splendid teeth, and the } 
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’ tected this: A sudden voice calling him would 
drive every shade of eolor from his lips; a hand 
placed suddenly on his arm, or shoulder, would 
cause great beads of perspiration to roll from 
his forehead, and his fingers were never still. 

I can never tell what I suffered during that 
week. I loved him! He had won my girlish 
heart by a thousand graceful attentions, and I 
fairly worshiped beauty or talent at any time. 

At last, I determined to see if there lay any 
clue in his own room to help me in my blind 
groping. Of course, in propria persone there 
was no admission for me to his bachelor apart- 
ments, but I was determined to get there. 

A little rouge, a broad-frilled cap, deep sun- 
bonnet, calico dress, gingham apron, and dusky 
hour in early summer, transformed me from a 
rather pretty girl into a blowsy Irish washer- 
woman, and, with a trembling heart, but unfal- 
tering step, 1 made my way to the G—— na 
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I know that it was indelicate, perhaps wrong 
for me to thus force myself upon the privacy of 
my lover; but tortured by doubts, the haunting 
proverb always ringitig’ its) mocking refrain in 
my heagt, I wasiresolyed fo prove the trath or 
falsity of his position. 

What I expected to find I can scarcely say, 
but I inquired for him at the door, was shown 
to his parlor and requested to wait. I had 
arranged my pitiful story of poverty, meaning 
to use my proper name for reference, and test 
his charity, at least; and I sat in the parlor, 
waiting to see if he was in, noting every article 
strewn on the table, and scanning every book 
on his shelves. 

“At home, but particularly engaged.- Would 
I take a seat and wait?’ 

This was the answer to my message. 
down obediently, heartily ashamed of my errand, 
yet desirous of carrying out my plan. 

Voices from the next room reached me, and I 
heard this: 

“I tell you the funds are almost gone, and I 
cannot leave for a month. You must send me 
more money.” 

“You leave me all the risk, you take gll the 
pleasure.” 

**Do you call ¢his pleasure?” 

There was a bitter harshness in Rufus’ voice 
that I had never heard there, but what he 
mocked so harshly I could not see. The other 


Yoice spoke next. 


I sat? 











‘*You must pass some here.” 

“T cannot. No, you in New York must pass 
the coin, and be content that I am willing to 
manufagture it. You cdn’nevet guess liow ex- 
posed I am to detection, and in| New York it 
would come certainly.” 

‘And the heiress?” 

‘She is mine. Once married, Gus, you and 
I will quit this country, and see if in Paris we 
can forget the past.” 

‘Which past?” . The other yoice was bitter 
now. ‘The past of the last five years, or our 
childhood? Qh! Al, it is a bitter life!” 

‘We will live it down. In after-years, when 
we become respectable. citizens, the. world will 
never know that Kufus Loyering is Alliston 
Wilde, the escaped forger and coiner.” 

‘“‘Whom I now arrest in the name of the law,” 


$ thundered a third voice. 


There was the crash of a broken door, 3 
scuffle, shots fired, and then my handsome 
lover entered the parlor in the grasp of a 
police-officer and a hotel waiter, who proved 
to be a disguised detective, while the brother, 
whose wily questions had won his confession, 
was paid for the treason. 

I went home sad and sick. Never again can 
my heart love and trust; never can I forget 
that scene of detected guilt; mever look upon 
pomp or show without the old proverb springing 
to my lips. Truly did I prove that ‘‘ ALL Tuat 
GuirreRs 1s Not Goup,” 
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Say, who of us all but sometimes, in his dreaming, 
Will go wandering back to the days that are gone, : 
As those who, at eve, in the sunset’s red gleaming, 
But remember the rosiest flush of the dawn? 
§o even a shadowy dusk-haze is veiling, 
In the robe of its purple, the forest and hill, 
While the day’s crimson glory ia fading and failing 
To the star-lighted splendor of night coming still. 


And mem’ry, outspreading her white-plumaged pinion, 
Is bearing me back to a long vanished day, 
Where the Future seemed but the dream-fairy’s dominion, 
And the Present.a vision that fled not away. 
How the lights and the shadows of being are blended, 
~ Since the days when we wandered in sunniest light! 
And when will the lesson we're learning be ended? 
And, say, are we learning it wrong or aright? 


How life’s hopes and visions are fleeting, are fleeting, 
How quickly we wake from each ’wildering dream; 
How the cays we have met, snd those we are meeting, 

Forever flow on like the waves en a stream; 
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Time, an thou wouldst linger and with us abiding, 

Say thou what the stories that would have been told— 
Say, would they be ali of such grief.and dividing, 

And of. the dark valley so dreary and cold? 


There’s many a bud and fair sweet-s¢ented blossom 
That has faded and paled from the‘tight of the day, 
And many a white hand and dear warm-beating bosom 

Hath grown pulseless, and wan, cold as the clay; 
For many a dear one hath passed through the pertal, 
Through the mystical gate to the shadowy strand, 
And we bere only know that we cal] them immortal, 
And dwellers above in God’s own Better Landi 


And the dear ones we’ve lost and the Keeper hath taken, 
He hath laid at the feet of the Heavenly King; 

And theirs is the song that the ransomed awaken, 
And they are the ransomed that glorified sing. 

Ah! ye whom we loved and our hearts’ hearts have cherished, 
Who have gone from the earth forever and ay, 

Oh! ne’er from our souls will remembrance be perished 
Of ye, oh, departed! ye vanished away! 
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BY GRACE GARDNER. 


CuatHam was a lovely little nook almost 
hidden among the mountains. You might have 


thought, so peaceful its repose, so perfect its 3 large. 
retirement, that sorrow in its wide, long travel ‘ 
would never have sought out this quict spot, } soft, they were neither red nor rough. 


er, at least, would have forgotten to fold its 
wings there. But the grand old mountains that 


3 did do every sort of domestic work, it did not 


follow that they were red, and rough, and 
On the contrary, they were small, and 
extremely well-formed, and, if not particularly 
But 
hands are not of much consequence—that is, 
the appearance of them—and you may be sure 


stood sentinels almost up against the sky—nay, § Agatha did not give herself much anxiety about 


whose tops, sometimes, seemed to stand out } hers. 


She had more important matters to think 


from the sky itself, with the many-colored ; of and to attend to. 


clouds beneath entirely hiding their base—were 


It was winter. Snow had begun to fall early 


impotent to keep out this unwearied, persistent {in the afternoon on the already loaded earth. 


thing. 


3 She seemed listening to it as it came with force 


And so it had entered, and had taken its ; against the windows of the cottage; then she 
capricious way round the little town, touching 3 looked round the room and smiled, and there 
lightly a home here, more heavily another there. 3 was something very charming in Agatha’s smile. 
It was expression now of gratitude and content 
that she was so warmly and pleasantly shel- 
tered. Her presence, her youth, and beauty, 
gave the room a charm that it could not have 


But the sorrow that had entered the little farm- 
house home of Agatha Homer, some few months 
since, had been heavy, indeed, for it had left 
that home so desolate—that young heart so sad, 
Her only remaining parent had been taken, and 
Agatha and a little brother were left alone in 
. the cottage. 

Agatha did not fold her arms and weep, half 
hidden within depths of crimson or green fau- 
teuils or sofas, for the farm-house boasted no 
such luxuries, and, notwithstanding her aching 
heart, she was obliged to attend to washing, 


had without her. A home-made mat was spread 
before the fire-place, another before the door. 
The red fire-light tinted floor and walls, and 
gave a most brilliant appearance to the bright 
tin pails and pans on some shelves in one cor- 
ner of the room; a table, standing in the center 
of the room, with some papers, a Bible, and ene 
or two other books upon it, four wooden chairs 





ironing, baking, churning—in short, all the zand a settle, composed the principal furniture. 
domestic work of the house. : There was only one other room on this floor— 

She had thought never to be able to smile 3 the fore-room, the floor of which was nicely 
again, but her gay, hopeful, elastic tempera- * painted, and almost covered with bright-colored 
ment could not remain depressed even by this $ $ braided mats, the colors tastefully blended—her 
great sorrow. She could never forget her loss— ; own handiwork. But on a bed, which stood in 
his memory would be always in her heart; but $ one corner, and towering up like a miniature 
days dragged slowly on into weeks, the weeks 3 * mountain, was the chef d’eupre of all of Agatha’s 


quickened into months, and dimples and roses 
returned to the cheeks of the young girl. 

She was not beautiful. You could have seen 
that she was not, as she stood, one hand raised 
a little and resting on the mantle-piece, and 

‘looking down thoughtfully at the blazing logs 
in the fire-place; although you would have said 
that, that evening’ at least, she was more than 
pretty. She was below the medium size, slight 
in figure and graceful in movement, with a 
clear, healthy complexion, dark brown hair 
and eyes, a mouth expressive of both firmness 


and sweetness, If Agatha’s hands could and ; cess. 





work—a counterpane, knit in shells, the pattern 
of which had been sent her by a friend in the 
city. Above these rooms were two chambers, 
one occupied by herself, the other by her 
brother. 

Agatha’s father had not been well off, but he 
owned this small farm, and had managed with 
economy to liye. And now the responsibility of 
a livelihood for herself and young brother was 
to come upon Agatha; and there was a vigor of 
intellect and of body, an energy of purpose, in 
this young girl, that promised well for her suc- 
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Agatha left her place by the fire-place and $ 
approached the settle. She put her hand down ; 


on a curly head that nestled there. 

“Come, little brother, wake up, Better go 
to bed—a great deal softer place. Come, sister 
will go with you.” She caressed the fat, crim- 
son cheeks. The boy stirred, turned, and mut- 
tered some indistinct words. 

“Come, Frankie.” wens 

He sat up suddenly in the settle and stared 
at her with eyes wide _ open, but still as if in 
some droam. 

“T ain’t asleep—haven’t been—wouldn’t be 
seen—going—to—sleep—Ag 

Agatha laughed a little low rippling laugh, 
as she tenderly drew the curly head to her lap. 
“Poor little sleepy fellow,” she murmured, “I 
will let him be a little while longer.” 

*She placed the curly head back on the settle, 
when she heard the opening of the outside door; 
a heavy pounding and stamping in the entry 
followed. She ran and opened the inside door. 


She laughed gleefully at the appearance of the } 


person who stood there—not a feature could be 

distinguished—snowy white from top to toe. 
“Ah! tell me who you are. Some stranger 

from the Arctic regions? Our house is small— 


too small, stranger, I fear, to accommodate you. 
However, as it is so cold and stormy, you may 
come in and warm yourself by the fire.” 

The figure laughed, but did not answer, and 3 
proceeded to shake off the snow. 

‘Ah, see! you have brought the whole storm 
into the house! Let me get the broom.” She ?to bed. During her absenee, the squire, obli- 


ran and brought it, and then was renewed 
stamying, accompanied by brushing. 

“I do begin to see a resemblance!” cried 
Agatha, as from the snow-cloud gradually came 
forth a tall, well-made man of some thirty years, 
with a noble, intelligent face, somewhat stern 
when in repose, but, when lighted with his rare 
smile, singularly pleasing. ‘‘Yes,’”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘I know you—you must be a cousin of 
Squire Eastman’s. Did you leave him well?” 

“T shall punish you for not knowing your 
friends. Take care,” preparing to take off his 
great coat. 

Laughing, Agatha ran from the shower of 
snow, and waited in the door-way. Then she 
said, more seriously, 

“It was very kind of you to come over, this 
stormy evening, Squire Eastman.” 

“Was it? Could you make a courtesy very 
prettily ?” 

“No,” she laughed, “I have given up such 


AGATHA. 


placed the wooden rocking-chair nearer the fire 
for her visitor. Before he sat down, he went 
‘ again into the entry and took some papers from 
3 his coat-pocket. 

Squire Eastman was a bachelor, and the best 
lawyer of that region. Chatham contained only 
a scattered population, but there were two or 
three larger and more important towns adjoin- 
ing. He was Agatha’s nearest neighbor, living 
only about half a mile distant, on one of the 
richest and most beautiful farms in the place. 
His father, a housekeeper, with himself, com- 
prised the family. He had been well acquainted 
with Agatha’s father, and had always been 
neighborly. 

Since his death, he had proved a valuable 
adviser to the young girl. He came in fre- 
quently of an evening, and supplied her with 
papers and all other reading matter, for the 
squire’s library was large and well chosen. 

The noise attending the arrival had fairly 
awakened Frank, who now stole round to the 
visitor’s chair, and, leaning on his knee, began 
} playing with his watch-chain. They were great 

friends, and the gentleman questioned the boy 
3 about his school lessons, and told him several 
j stories and anecdotes. Agatha took her knit- 
¢ting-work and sat down at the opposite side of 
‘the table and listened smilingly. But it was 
: considerably past the boy’s bed-time, and when 
the squire ended the stories, and unfolded a 





3 paper preparatory to reading aloud to Agatha, 


as was his custom, he proffered a request to go 


S abap of the paper, leaned back in his chair, 


With his eyes fixed upon the place where the 
$young gitl had Iately been, and the expression 
3 of his face told his secret. 
2 But when she entered, a few moments after, 
She was apparently engrossed with his papers, 
and she moved quietly not to disturb him, and 
resumed her knitting. Presently he commenced 
reading aloud, while the snow and sleet dashed 
harder and harder against the window, as if 
jealous of all this home comfort and striving to 
enter and destroy it. Time passed thus quietly 
and pleasantly. #At length there was a pause. 
Agatha rose, went down ééllar, and brought up 
apples and sweet cider, Which she placed upon 
the table. Notwithstanding Agatha talked freely 
and gayly with the squire, and sometimes an- 
swered a little saucily, it di ‘not conceal the 
respect and deference she felt for him. 

When he resumed his reading, Agatha fur- 
tively dropped two of her apple-seeds upon the 





vanities; I made enough when I went to school i glowing hearth; oné was named for herself, the 
to good Miss Clark to last my life-time.” She i other, not the handsome man there present, 
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wisi, she felt, would hive disdained all such ; not t think I would be so uncivil as to fall asleep? 
fvolishness, but one younger, gayer, and, in her § ’ You were reading about the crossing of the army 
eyes, handsomer—one far away, and who had, over the Rappahannock last—weren’t. you?” 
two winters before, taught the village school. } ; He smiled indulgently and rose. ‘Excuse 
She had not seen him since, but that she had ; me, Miss Agatha, for remaining so long. I will 
heard from him, three letters, dated months } leave the’ papers, perhaps you will like to look 
apart, in some secret place, carefully and ten- } at them to-morrow.” 
derly cherished, testified. Mortified at the incivility of which she had 
Agatha watched the seeds with breathless ; been guilty, and fearing he was in his heart 
suspense, while the squire read of Burnside and ; offended, she said, entreatingly, 
the expected advance of the army. She sur- * Don’t go. It is yet early. I shall imagine 
prised him by a sorrowful and emphatic oh! } you are vexed with me if you go now. Stay, 
when he read of the anticipated taking of Rich- 3 won't you? Please!” 
moni. He looked up in surprise, saw the ab-: He looked at the clock—it was yet early— 
‘sorbed countenance, smiled his rare, grave smile, 3 then glanced irresolutely at the chair and door, 
and continued his reading. We will do Agatha : then at Agatha. She looked bright, rosy, happy 
the justice to say, that her exclamation was 5 Sete her short nap. She evidently wished him 
caused by no sympathy with secession, but by } to stay. 
the unlucky seeds having dropped off in entirely § 3 «How fast it is snowing!’ was his somewhat 


? 


opposite directions. 

The snow still beat against the windows, the ; 
squire still read. Agatha knitted, but one could 
see that it was with effort the young girl kept } 
her eyes open. She had risen earlier than $ 


usual, and had been more than usually oecu- 
pied all day. She struggled still longer against 
the feeling of drowsiness, but fatigue, the warmth 
of the fire, the lulling sound of the squire’s voice 


was finally overpowering. The fingers suspended 
their employment; the long lashes drooped upon 
the fair, round cheek; her head found a resting- 
place against the high-backed chair, and ske 
slept soundly. The sound of her low, regular 
breathing came to the squire’s ear. He stopped 
and looked up. Again that smile, far graver 
than before, but no less sweet. He gazed ten- 
derly and regretfully at the fair sleeper. 


Poor child!” he murmured, “how could T § 


hope to entertain her after my poor, sober 
fashion? In the presence of a younger, more 
congenial man, she would not have been forced 
to take refuge in sleep from dullness. Why 


ean I not awaken from this useless dream as I : 


have so often determined? But I mifst—I will.” 
Why then did he gaze so long and so tenderly 


; irrelevant remark. They both went to the win- 
; dow and looked out. The snow already covered 
¢ more than a third of the window. 

’ “I do not know but we are going to have 
; $a severe and continued snow-storm,” he re- 
* marked. “It would not be very pleasant to 
wake in the morning and find yourself buried 
up in the snow, would it?” 

“Oh! it would be splendid!” she cried, with 
enthusiasm, and with the fearlessness of youth. 
‘* Do you believe it will be such a snow-storm?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

«And you would like to stay here days, wait- 
ing to be dug out?” he asked. 

“Oh! above all things! It would be such an 
adventure! I should flatter myself by imagin- 
ing I was some sort of precious gem; they have 
to be dug out, you know,” she laughed. 

“The finder of a gem is the possessor. If I 
should find you, Agatha?” The words broke 
forth from him involuntarily. He had had no 
thought of saying such words then or ever, but 
she seemed so irresistible this evening, while 
the storm without seemed to separate them so 
é utterly from the world. Thus would it be if 

she were his wife—they two of all the world. 





at the unconscious sleeper, realizing, in his ; Would that it could be so forever. The thought 


heart, her beauty and innocence? Not for 
worlds would he have ventured tc touch her 
cheek, or hand, or hair, so sacred was she to 
‘his reverent heart. It was a dangerous gaze, 
dangerous to any such resolution as he had $ 
just now, and so often before, made: 

The cessation of his voice roused her. She 
opened her eyes and looked round—met his 
smiling glance and blushed deeply with morti- 
fication, Then, recovering herself, asked a little 
saucily, ‘Why did you stop reading? You could 


: sent a subtle fire through all his veins and 
3 flashed these words to his lips. 

She looked up at him laughing and careless, 
; but the expression of his face made her start, 
$ blush, and tremble. He half encircled her with 
his arm, and his voice was low with suppressed 
feeling as he continued, 

“And if I should find Agatha the most pre- 
cious gem in the world to me, should I be 
permitted to wear it near my heart always?” 

She could not mistake him. Confused, trem- 
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bling, yet with mingled feelings of amazement, 
pride, pleasure at the avowal, she stood silent, 
dowtcast. Then, attempting to rally, she said, 
lightly, 

TE don’t believe we shall have any storm.” 

“Answer me seriously, Agatha,” he said, a 
little imperiously. 

Agatha thought quickly and practically. Of 
her future as she was—the next spring and sum- 
mer—the burden of responsibility that would 
fall upon her inexperienced shoulders; of him— 
how good, how noble he was—how proud she 
could be of him; perhaps, too, his position, his 
beautiful home had an influence. Her feelings 
were not quite what she had read of in novels, 
and, perhaps, she was mistaken when she con- 
eluded that she loved him sufficiently to become 
his wife, but her decision was made. She looked 
. wpat him and said, frankly, 

*“It.is no gem—but the finder should be the : 
possessor, if he wished.” 

Gently, reverently he folded her in his strong ? 
arms, and rained soft showers of kisses upon } 
her face, while rapid, tender words fell from his 5 
lips, and Agatha wondered if this could be; 
the cold, reserved man, who, she had thought, } 
looked upon love and all demonstrations of} ; 
affection as weakness? Did he love her so?$ 
He sat down on the settle and drew her beside } 
him, and she rested her head against him with 
a feeling of perfect confidence and repose. She 
felt no ecstatic joy, but she did not miss the 
feeling. He loved‘her so, and she honored him 
so truly; and—yes—she must have loved him 
without knowing it. 

The old clock in the corner struck out the 
hour in clear, sharp tones. He started and 
looked at his watch. It agreed with the cloek. 
He looked disconcerted at the lateness of the 
hour. 

Agatha smiled archly—a little smile of 
triumph. It was new and very pleasant to see : 
this man, whom she knew.to be so wise and 
superior, so absorbed with her foolish self as 
to be forgetful of the flight of time. 

“So my Agatha is laughing at me! Good- 
night, Agatha, my gem, precious beyond 08 | 
things else, now and always. No, my darling, 
do not come into the eold. Ah! is she willful? 
Well, then,” and he submitted to the pleasure 
of her assistance in putting on his coat, more 
because she offered than that he needed it. 

The sun rose bright and clear next morning. 
Things seem differently with the bright sunlight ; 
_ bearing upon them. Agatha did not regret, but ; 

the matter did not seem altogether so easy and} 
desirable. He had assented, though unwillingly, § $ 


rer. 








to her: request that their engagement should not 
be mentioned at present. Still there was a 
novelty and a charm in this new position. She 
wondered if he would come in so soon again as 
that evening, and was impatient to know if he 
would next. meet her with his old reserved man- 
ner, ' Would he—could he? Did she wish him 
to? He did not come that evening, but the next, 
and almost every succeeding evening for two 
weeks—not always demonstrative, but ever 
kind. 

She felt, sometimes, a little piqued that he 
was not always lover-like, but she had too much 
good sense not to respect him the more that, 
with his superiority of years and knowledge, he 
did not play the sentimental loyer to a mere girl. 

She could hardly realize, in her own mind as 
yet, that. he was to be her future husband, yet 
she looked forward without fear or dread. She 
told herself that she loved him, and believed it 
implicitly. 

It happened, one evening, that Squire East- 
man was at the cottage, when two young people, 
Addie Bryant and her brother, called. The 
former was a bright, laughing girl, fat, fair, 
: and dimpled, and a great favorite with every 
one.. She chatted, and laughed, gossiped of 
their neighbors, but never maliciously; she 
rather monopolized the squire, for whom she 
felt the most enthusiastic admiration, resigning 
her brother, a somewhat bashful youth, to 
Agatha. 

Something in their conversation proved a re- 
minder, for she suddenly turned to Agatha. 

“Oh, Agatha! you know, of course, that your 
old beau, the handsome schoolmaster, is en- 
gaged to teach hare again this winter. Coming 
soon, too,” 

Agatha flushed crimson, then paled as sud- 
denly. The consciousness of this did not lessen 
her confusion, She felt the keen eyes of the 
squire upon her, and endeavored to look un- 
concerned, With a little forced laugh she said, 

‘* My beau, indeed! You are very generous, 
Addie.” 

Addie laughed mischievously. ‘Well, then, 
there is no need to color up so terribly. Per- 
haps it was oly @ little flirting for the time, 
though it looked rather serious. If not, so much 
the better. He is going to board at our house, 
and I warn you, Aggie, that I shall do my best 
to captivate him.” 

There was a little pang of fear and dismay at 
this announcement, for Addie could count lovers 
} by the dozen; but Agatha bore up bravely under 
the scrutiny of the squire’s gray eyes, yet 
longed to be-alone, ‘ 
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The squire departed with her visitors. His 
leave-taking was rather cold and formal, but 
Agatha was so much excited by what she had 
heard, and longed so much to be alone, that she 
did not mind it. 

Addie was right, It had been rather a serious 
flirtation. It was the romance of Agatha’s life, 
yet she and Philip Woodward had parted free 
from any engagement. He had returned to col- 
lege, she remained quietly at home to think and 
dream of him. Each of the three letters she 
had received from him contained from sixteen 
to twenty pages, closely written, and then crossed 
gud recrossed. They might haye been considered 
rather boyish and sentimental, but the young 
girl read in secret every word over and over 
again with the most exquisite pleasure. How 
much meaning she gave to every chance word 
of ®%enderness! And so she had gone on these 
two, years, generously investing the idol of her 
girlish fancy with every noble attribute. His 
memory had faded a little of late, and, in one 
unfortunate moment, she had forgotten him, 
and now she had no right to think of him as of 
eld; yet the mentioning of his name, the thought 
of again seeing him, brought. back the charm, 
and the spell of the past was again upon her. 

Where, now, was the possibility she had but 
lately felt of being happy as the loving and be- 
loyed wife of Squire Eastman? With a shudder 
of dislike that was almost hatred she endeavored 
to put him out of her thoughts. 

She turned to a pleasanter subject. Would 
Philip, Woodward come to see her directly? 
Would meeting her give him any pleasure? 
Would he have any good excuse for not writ- 


ing? What if he had written, as she had some- ; 


times imagined, and she had never received 
his letters? And he, in his turn, had wondered 
why she did not write, and feared, she had for- 
gotten him? If so, he would chide her when 
he came, but not harshly. .And when she ex- 
plained, told him she had waited and hoped in 
vain, and then thought herself forgotten—what 
would he have to say? The maiden’s heart beat 
tumultuously, anticipating his answer. Then 
came the sudden thought: What if, in these two 
years, she had changed, and not for the better? 
What if he should be disappointed,in her? She 
took the not very brilliant. oil lamp and stood 
before the small, square looking-glass, scanning 
herself closely and critically. Her romantic 
affection, and exalted idea of him, made her 
humble and self-distrustful. It was with a deep 
sigh that the fair girl turned from the looking- 
glass and thought of the attractions of Addie 
Bryant, with whom he would be domesticated, 


}and which, in that moment, she unconsciously 
magnified till they d irresistible 

Yet Agatha had no reason to fear disappoint- 
ing her former lover by her lack of beauty, 
Very beautiful she looked just then—the whole 
countenance brightened with expectation—the 
smile round the sweet mouth—the crimson lips 
just parted disclosing the pearly teeth—the dark 
eyes shining with a soft brilliancy—the glowing 
rounded cheek! Surely, Philip Woodward must 
have been overfastidious to have found any fault 
with this living, glowing beauty, which thoughts 
of him had wakened up into fullest life and 
warmth, 

Philip Woodward did not arrive till the latter 
part of next week, and, in the meantime, Agatha 
had seen the squire only once. She was too 
glad of his absence to find fault with it, and 
too engrossed to wonder at it. More than onee 
or twice had the three letters been taken out 
and read over, Their very appearance, to an 
acute observer, would have told her secret—the 
edges worn by frequent unfolding, notwithstand+ 
ing the care which they had receiyed. 

She knew when he came, Friday morning. 
All that day she was in a quiver of suspense, 
But he showed none of the eagerness she had 
shoped he would manifest to see her, and her 
; heart began to beat more slowly and heavily, 
: It gave a quick bound when, after tea, she heard 
>a well-known knock—well known, though it 
}was years since she had heard it. Her color 
3 went and came, as she greeted her visitor. He 
expressed eager delight at seeing her, and there 
was unaffected admiration in his blue eyes, as 
he said, addressing her by the old, familiar 
name, 

‘“Why, Aggie, how handsome you have grownl 
You are ten times prettier! Did you know it? 
How did you manage it?” 

Agatha blushed and smiled, but did not an, 
swer. Somehow she could not retort as she 
would have done to another. He made himself 
at home at once. He had pleasant off-hand 
manners, which made people feel at home with 
him directly.. He was apparently about twenty, 
of a tall, slight figure, and had a boyish, hand- 
some face. Though. gay and free, he could, ab 
will, assume dignity, and had given yery general 
satisfaction in the parish as a teacher. 

He had much to say; and Agatha, blushing, 
pleased, but shy, was very content to listen, 
He. explained he had: not written oftener, 
and was very anxious to convince her that it 
was not his fault, and had proceeded from ne 
diminution of interest, but from unavoidable 
circumstances. 
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. “But cireumstances be hanged!” he said, 
“before he would ever in fature yield to them, 
to the neglect of writing to her—that is, if she 
would ever condescend to accept him as a cor- 
respondent again?” 

Agatha looked up with an arch, demure smile, 3 
but, meeting his tender, admiring gaze, dropped 
her eyes quickly. 

“She would see about that some other time. 
Did he like his boarding-place?” 

Squire Eastman came in, that evening, to find 
their two heads very close together, bending $ 
over some engravings Woodward had brought, 3 
his light hair almost mingling with her dark 3 
tresses. He stood at the door, unnoticed for a? 
moment. Their position was friendly and fami- ; 
liar as that of old acquaintances. 

“Do you like the picture, Aggie?” he was ; 
saying. 

“Very much. The face is beautiful.” 
© “Yes. But I know of another face more 
beautiful!” he said, meaningly, looking down 
into her glowing face, and he lightly smoothed 3 
her glossy hair. 3 

The roses grew deeper on Agatha’s cheeks, } 
but she showed no displeasure at his presump- ; 
tion. Not so the squire. His face darkened 3 
with wrath, and words of stinging rebuke to 





J 





tlie bold youth were on his lips; but before he 
had time to utter them, he glanced at Agatha’s 


young, expressive face. What he read there 
éaused him to force back the words. It was a 
moment of fierce agony, of conflicting emo- 
tions; ‘but Squire Eastman was a brave, firm, 
magnanimous man, and he really loved this 
young girl. He would not stand in the way 
of her happiness; but he must first see that it 
would be her happiness—he must first know 
something of this young man. If he should be 
found worthy, he would release her. What suf- 
fering that determination cost him, who'can tell? 

He closed the door somewhat noisily to give 3 
them knowledge of his presence. With an em- 
barrassed, guilty aif Agatha started from her 
chair. 

“Good-evening,” she stammered. 

Her guilty air pained him. Not thus must 
his Agatha look, or feel, with regard to what 
was purely innocent, save for the bonds he had 
formed for her. He did not impose the re- H 
straint of his presence long upon the young ; 
people. 3 

Tt was over a week before yp found the op- : 
portunity he sought of seeing Agatha alone. } 
Every ‘evening, till now, the young school- } 
master had visited ‘the cottage, but this even- ; 
ing he had an engagement elsewhere. 3 








Agatha gave him her old cordial greeting, yet 
it was accompanied by a little embarrassment. 
She seemed like some naughty child, who has 
done’wrong, but is trying to be good to avoid 
the chiding it knows it deserves. She attended 
closely to her knitting, that had not progressed 
much in the squire’s absence—which even he 
noticed ‘then, and with a pang—and, unlike her 
usual ‘self, rattled away all sorts of nonsense, 
looking up at him smilingly, as if trying to win 
a smile from his gravity. At all events, if the 
scolding must come, she would not make it easy 
to begin. 

It would have been hard at any other time, 
and with any other matter on his mind, to have 
withstood her witchery; but he had learned that 
there was nothing really objectionable in Philip 
Woodward, and he confessed to himself that 
there was no doubt but that she would gladly 
be released from her engagement to him. There 
was then nothing to excuse him from that resolve 
taken a former evening. 

“Agatha,” he said, quietly. There was a 
something in the tone that silenced and sub- 
dued her; it was ominous of something more 
than a scolding. “Agatha,” he repeated, gently, 
‘you love this young man, this Philip Wood- 
ward—and you do not love me! You regret our 
engagement!” 

Agatha was overwhelmed, confused. She took 
refuge in anger. 

“T do not know by what right you say this to 
me,” she began, proudly. 

“By the right you yourself gave me—that of 
your affianced husband,” he answered, firmly. 

She sat speechless, but a dozen conflicting 
emotions played over her faee. Agitation be- 
eame her. As he looked on the face, the most 
beautiful to him on earth, his resolution half 
gave way. It was not'yet too late. This youth, 
this mere boy could not love and cherish her as 
he would do. It was. on her part, perhaps, @ 
mere fancy. Why should he yield his claim? 
She was too honorable not to fulfill her engage- 
ment, whenever he should request it, and she 
would love ‘him when this fancy was past. He 
wavered only an instant. 

“Agatha, my child, I have no wish to re- 
proach you; but why did you allow me to think 
you loved me, or, at least, that your heart was 
free to do so? You have pained me, but I for- 
give you. Always be frank and true in such 
matters, true to your own heart, honorable to 
the one who ‘seeks it. I would never wish to 
marry a woman whose heart is ancther’s.” 

Her color rose, and her eye flashed; but he 
continued. “And, knowing what I have told 
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you, Agatha, I me to-night to say to you that : 
you are free again,” 3 

She had not expected this, She had been $ 
acting thoughtlessly. She was not ready to$ 
give him up. After that first evening spent 
with Philip Woodward, when the charm of the 
past was upon her, she had confessed to herself 
that the illusion was over, and had compared 
him with the squire; and she felt a proud plea- 
sure in being compelled to acknowledge the 
superiority of the latter. She felt as if her 
rock of rest and safety was slipping from her, 
but she was not wanting in pride, He might 
have: left it to her, at least. Perhaps he was} 
tired of their engagement. 3 

“It shall be as you say,” she said, haughtily. ; 

“Do not say it in that way, my child,” he re- ° 
turned, gently. ‘I wish always to be retained 
as my———”’ he corrected himself, ‘‘as Agatha’ si 
friend.” His voice faltered a little. 

The young girl was softened, Tears sprang : 
to her eyes. 

“God bless Agatha, now and always—the gem : 
not for me, but for another!” 

He did not kiss her—did not fold her.to his § 
heart. If he had, she would have clung to him, ¢ 
and begged him not to cast her off, at least not : 
yet, till she knew her own foolish, wavering 
heart. But he did not, and a moment later 
Agatha was free and alone. 

The winter weeks passed on. The squire : 
called seldom at the cottage, but often sent in } 
books or magazines. Agatha missed him. 

Mr; Woodward was there almost every even- 
ing. She would not own to herself how much $ 3 
she was disappointed in him the more she be- $ : 
came acquainted. In the two years they had } 
been separated, she had matured into a noble, } : 
intelligent woman. Her association with a supe- : 3 
rior, cultivated man like Squire Eastman, had ; : 
improved her taste and intellect. She had: 
generously given the object of her girlish fancy 
every manly, intellectual endowment. It was 
hard to find him wanting. He was kind, gay, 
agreeable, and well-informed, but his character 
wanted depth and foree. A-girl like Agatha 
could not. fail to discover this, But she tried 
te keep up the old illusion; to treat his opinions 
with the respect and deference she had been 
accustomed to aceord Squire Eastman’s. His 
admiration was evident, his attentions were un- ; 
remitting. It was only by her woman’s tact 
and wit that she had avoided, thus far, a decla- 
ration of his feelings and wishes. If he per-* 
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3 weakly, sentimental, officious, wearisome. 

One evening, toward spring, Mr. Woodward 
was in as usual, 

“I met the old sqtire as I was coming,” he 
remarked. 

The indignant blood mounted to Agatha’s 
forehead. 

‘‘Whom do you mean?” she asked, sharply. 

‘“*Why, who should I mean bgt Squire East- 
man? What is the matter, Aggie?” 

“Oh! I thought you referred to some one at 
least sixty!” 

‘“‘Why, because I said old? A man thirty- 
old, J think, Don’t look so put out about 
it.”” 

‘‘Well, you are so very young, you know.” 

He assumed dignity. ‘‘Perhaps so, but I am 
six months older than you, if I am only twenty. 
‘ But don’t let’s be cross, Aggie,” he added, good- 
2 naturedly. ‘‘You know I’ve only three months 
3 longer to stay, and then you might be sorry you 
’ said anything unkind, Should not you, Aggie?”’ 
he asked, tenderly. But Aggie was in a per- 
verse mood. She did not reply to the question, 
but asked, 

“Did you speak with the squire?” 

“That reminds. me—he said he was going 
away—to be gone some months, perhaps a year. 
He has some business in New York which will 
take him some time to attend fo, The people 
here will miss the old—-beg your pardon, Aggie— 
I mean the young Squire.” 

“Going away!’ she repeated. “When?” 

*VeRy. soon, he said, but did not mention 
the day.” 

“Going away!” she repeated to herself, with 
a sharp,.keen pain at her heart. _Woodward 
talked on, and was witty, brilliant, and tender 
? by turns, but those were the only two words he 
had spoken of which she was conscious. She 
knew that there was a buzzing in her ears, 
which disturbed and annoyed her, and which 
she wearily hoped wouldggease, but which did 
not cease for an hour; and then Agatha was left 
to her wretched thoughts, and regrets, in peace. 
She knew that the squire loved her still, and she 
knew her..own heart better then than on that 
memorable evening; and that the affection she 
felt for him, founded on the most perfect re- 
spect and confidence, and largely mingled with 
reverence, was worth a world of the sentiment, 
because foun on imaginary qualities, that 
she had felt Philip Woodward. Yes, she 


eeived anything ‘of :her coolness, it only stim@ ‘knew that she was loved by that great, good 
lated him to greater devotion; and too much : heart still, yet his manner had been so guarded, 
devotion did not suit a girl like Agatha. She; so purely friendly, that in no way could her 
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‘woman’s wit, without compromising her pride 
_ and delicacy, devise means to convey to him 
an ‘idea of any change in her feelings—and 
Agatha’s pride and delicacy enfolded her ¢losélf, 
And now the opportunity for reconciliation was 
almost past. Would he go without coming to 
"pid her farewell? Oh! he would not—must not! 
She waited day after day with sickening 
anxiety, and at last one evening he came. He 
‘greeted both Werself and Mr. Woodward, who 
was present, in his usual friendly, but quiet 
whatitier, and said nothing of going away, till 
Mr. Woodward asked him if he intended it. 

“Yes; lie was to leave the next morning, 
‘@arlf, at about ‘five o’clock, in order to take the 
first train from the next town,” he replied. 

Agatha’s ‘heart stood still. Then she should 
‘not see him again. She appeared unlike her- 
Belf from the moment of his entrance—agitated, 
“blushing, and embarrassed. She mail a com- 
‘ment or two on thé weather, and then was 
Notally silent, leaving the conversation to the 
two gentlemen. This was so unlike the gay, 
‘Spirited Agatha, that the squire noticed it and 
Tooked at her searchingly and anxiously. Was 
she ill?—or was_it the timidity, perhaps, of a 
new_ engagement? He puzzled himself trying 
‘to Make it out, and also subsided into silence. 
And the precious moments were passing. 

Mr. Woodward began to feel the restraint of 
‘this silence, when his eye fell upon the plate of 
‘Bpples which Agatha had placed there. 

“They are to eat, are they not, Aggie? Have 
one, Aggie—squire? I am always ready to do 
the ‘honors. Name my apple, plea’é—somebody 
that I like—and the squire’s, too,” he said, in 
his gay way, holding out his apple to Agatha. 

She looked up at the squfré.* He smiled, 


though a little sadly, an@ held otit his apple. } 


‘She fortned a sudden resolution—yes, she would. 
‘She would lay aside her foolish pride for once. 
He had told her, on that evening never to be 
forgotten, to be true to her own heart. She 
‘would not let him #6’ without one effort for her 


happiness and his, éven though he should de- 3 


spise her for it. My. Woodward did them both 
good service by his gay rattle. “Six seeds!” 
‘he announced. ‘‘Six—he loves.” Humph! I 


scan ‘tell “my own feelings without the seeds 
pretty well. Who did you name it?” 

. “Addie Bryant.” she replied. He looked dis- 
appointed. 

“T wish you didn’t like to tease quite so well, 
Aggie,” he said, a little reproachfully. “Who 
} did you name the squire’s?” 

Hot blushes burned in Agatha’s cheek, but, 
laughing, she replied, 

“Only present company—Agatha Homer.” 

A deep flush passed over the manly face of 
the squire, and the deep gray eyes flashed with 
sudden light. 

‘Ah! that was because you are going.” 

“Was it, Agatha?” he asked, gravely. 
¢ She did not look up as she answered, “Not 
3 that alone.” 

3 Tt was not so much her words as her manner 
i that raised strange hopes in the squire’s breast. 
’ He would know what this meant. 

After waiting in vain for the squire to leave, 
as was his custom, Woodward rose. ‘Do you 
go my Way, squire?” 

“Not just yet. Don’t wait for me. I wish to 
see Miss Agatha a few moments.” 

The young man left in a pet, but it was not 
noticed by the two whom he left. 

Agatha’s blushes ‘came and went as she sat 
there with @ beating heart. She did not look 
up when some one sat quietly down beside her. 
The voice was véry low, very gentle, that asked, 

“‘Do you care that T am going, Agatha?” 

She struggled to speak, but no words came— 
: to command herself, but ‘in vain. She buried 
her head in her hands and wept passionately. 

Squire Eastinan was deeply moved. 

“Agatha, my child,” and the beautiful head 
}was drawn to his shoulder, where it rested pas- 
sively, “why this distress? What does it mean? 
Is it that you regret anything that is past? That 
you would decidé anything differently now?” 

She only wept the more passionately. 

‘“ Agatha,” and the whisper was lower, deeper, 
3 “does it—does it mean that you love me?” 

He drew her close to him, for he read the an- 
$ swer in the glowing, tear-stained face. 

“Oh! Agatha, my gem! that was lost, and is 
returned to me again.” 
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Waake’sk in life thy pathanhay lead, 
Take virtue for thy guide, 

Let uot the wealth of royal mines 
Entice thee from her gide. 


@. CUMMINGS. 
+ Frem virtee’s bright and pleasant ways . 
Let not thy steps depart; 
Better than gold, or brilliant gems, 
& pure and‘ s heart. 
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VIRGINIA WINCHELL: 


BY CATHABINE B&B. PROCTOR. 


“Barsars, this room seems very close.” A 
pause; then, “I feel very strangely; bring me 
the camphor.” But, before the camphor could 
be brought, Virginia Winchell, the tiny, red- 
faced baby nestled under the white sheets, was 
an orphan. She slept with her thumbs shut 
tightly in her little fists, no consciousness of 
the influence those few moments were having 
on all her after-life. Poor, innocent babyhood! 
Barbara summoned the neighbors, but life was 
wholly gone from the slight young figure, so 
beautiful, though 80 pale. A bride, a widow, a 
mother, and a corpse in one short year! this 
was the sad fate written for beautiful Mary 
Benton. So much joy, so much grief mingled 
in that brief time! 

“Virginia will never be as beautiful as her 
mother; she is not tall enough, and her hair 
has the reddish cast of her father’s. I am sorry; 
it would do my old eyes good to have a second 
Mary near me in my old age. Once in awhile 
there is a warble in her voice, or a tone in her 
laugh like her mother. Ah, me! that I should 
heave lived the longest when she loved life so 
well!” So mourned old Mrs. Benton to her 
neighbor, Gratiny Gould. Meanwhile Virginia, 3 





then stay alone, since she required neither the 
fire nor the care which, in winter, her rheuma- 
tism needed. Virginia pondered and cogitated; 
and finally decided she could go as well as not. 
Granny Gould had taken up her quarters in the 
same house, and in a room adjoining. It was 
with hesitation she submitted her plans to hef 
grandmother, and expatiated upon the cosy 
manner she and Granny Gould could be society 
for each other. Mrs. Benton was at first in & 
pettish grief at the ingratitude of Virginia, but 
finally, allowing herself to be reasonable, she 
consented. Little could be done for her in the 
way of dress, but she was blissfully ignorant of 
wardrobe technicalities. When the term opened, 
there was not a lighter heart in the whole village 
than Virginia’s. No thought entered her happy 
head that she was less favored than the other 
girls, who had nothing to do, either before or 
after school. Three or four weeks served to 
initiate her into her duties as pupil; and also, 
in a slight measure, to wear away the awful 
awe she had, at first, of Mr. Grey, the new 
teacher. She was naturally timid, and the 
slightest coldness frightened her into deptor- 
able nervousness. The stern black eyes of Mr. 


how a pretty Miss of fifteen, tripped gayly about : Grey, when fixed on her face, confused her so 
Ker duties. Every day she showed the same; that, however well her lesson had been learned, 
untiring cheerfulness in waiting upon her grand-} it was impossible to utter a word of it. He was 
mother, and her sweet, daughterly care smoothed : kind, though, she could not help but acknow- 
the roughness from her aged path. But, as is ; ledge, but oh! so dignified! : 
often the case with old people, she could see | To him this timid, sensitive village girl, with 
nothing in the present, however beautiful or } her innocént profusion of blushes, was a riré 
good, that half equaled things that used to be. { and pleasant duty. He enjoyed the power he 
Virginia was not as strong, as thrifty, or as; had of confusing and'reconfusing her, on pur? 
pretty as her mothet before her; neither was} pose to watch the endles#ly varied expression 


she as kind, though no one could see aught but } 
the most respectful teriderness in her manner 
toward her grandmother. 

Winter set in, and the village school opened. 
A new master was coming from H—— College, 
and all the young girls were, consequently, par- 
ticularly nervous and anxious about their win- 
ter apparel. Virginia heard them discussing 
and planning about the cut of this ‘and thé trim- 
ming of that, every time she met a girl of her 
own age, and she suddenly became possessed 6f 
& desire 'to' go #e school too. She had hitherto 
gone only in summer, as her grandmother could 





of her face. Tn truth, he was almost cruel at 
times, though her unsuspicious, unsophisticated 
nature made her entirely ignorant of it, laying 
all blame to her own ignorance, and investing 
him with marvelous attributes of goodness and 
wisdom. After the term was half out, his in- 
terest in Virginia excited attention in school. 
She was more self-reliant now, and stood high 
in her clas Never was she known to fail, 
and she was ed upon with a good deal of 
envy and aversion as the favorite of the master. 
No wonder she was a favorite. Such ready ap- 
prehensien and intuitive mental = such 
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VIRGINIA WINCHELL. 
“a sweet voice were enough to win the partiality ; west window. It was nearly sundown, and the 
of a less susceptible master than Mr. Grey. 3} sky was red and radiant. Mr. Grey wondered 
He was a proud man, reduced from an easy $ if ever a sweeter picture could have sat, reading 
independence to absolute poverty while yet a: Holy words, by that same window. Her profile 
youth, He had a fiery, hut, pliable nabure—3 was finely drawn against the crimson light; her 
fickle somewhat, but passionaté. He had a fine’ reddish brown hair waved away from her low, 
appreciation of beauty, and was. lover of} white forehead and bright cheek, and was done 
books, but, like many another one, gave him-? i in a low coil behind. She began reading in a 
self up too readily to present impressions and : soft, tender. voice, ... It. grew.in: earnestness, and 
enjoyments, littie thinking of future influences} a sacred power seemed to descend upon those 
or changes. He had a degree of worldliness} who sat listening in that glorious evening light. 
about him that gained, with little difficulty, great} It was not dispelled, even when the voice ceased, 
power over the secluded, simple characters he ; and the reader, with book still open, sat looking 
met. He was vastly popular as a teacher, and ; out upon the still winter evening. No one spoke 
® great favorite at tea-parties, and at the fire-} —not even Mrs. Benton. She was soothed by 
sides of happy homes.’. He was social in his} the reading, and leaned her head drowsily back 
habits, and no reunion of young people was; in her chair, Aftera long pause, Mr, Grey went 
considered complete without him. He had called} to the window. 
several times at the humble residence of Mrs, “Tt is.a. beautiful night, Virginia; the light 
Benton, ostensibly to inquire of her rheumatism, } has paled so that you, can see the new moon 
but in reality to watch the simple heme grace} hanging faintly over, the woods.. How pale it 
and sweetness of Virginia, At these times she} is after all that conflagration! How chilly and 
was properly modest, leaving the conversation } cold the snow looks—soon it will be dark.” She 
wholly to Mrs: Benton, who, when she found; made no reply, but sat with. her face turned 
an attentive listener, never wearied of pouring} toward the west, covered with ja flush from the 
forth her regrets and ailments. sky, and earnest with the thought within. He 
One Saturday @fternoon he called, and Mrs. ; looked down on it, nor once thought of the 
Bentén was usually verbose and complaining. : coarse, cheap dress, or the plain, small room. 
Now and then, as she would pause, more from; He was a.man easily swayed by impressions, 
exhaustion shan from lack of anything to say, } which, when allowed full sweep, grew into pas- 
he would turn and remark to Virginia on some-{ sions, His whole heart was flooded with the 
thing she had been reading or studying. She: innocent beauty and grace, the exquisite, unut- 
would reply quietly and demurely, and it was; terable sweetness of her figure—her face—her 
a sure signal, when a word was addressed to} eyes. It was hard to keep back words of which 
her, for Mrs. Benton to strike out upon Virgi-3 his heart was, full. .No thought of master or 
nia’s inferiority to her mother. ‘But she is$ pupil came to him; and when the sky grew gray 
doing finely in her lessons,”’ Mr. Grey. said. : at last, and the moon hung lower and whiter, 
“Finely! You should have heard how her? she, unconscious of his emotions, bethought her- 
mother could read in the Bible. Oh! how many self of the inhospitable darkness of the room. 
times I've seen her sit in that very window, She gave, a hasty look jat his face, thinking to 
where Virginia sits now, reading by the sun-} find in it. the far-away look, the absorbed stern- 
down light,,as sweet a picture as my eyes ever: ness she had often.seen there; but it was bent 
saw, with, a-voice like music, Mr. Grey. Those} on her steadily, glowingly,, with that infinite 
blessed words of ourgLord went deeper into my; depth and tenderness of passion fully roused. 
heart, when she resd, than at any other time.” ; Her heart gave such a wild, strong leap as it 
‘«But- Virginia reads them to you, Mrs. Ben-: interpreted that look—not im definite thoughts 
ton?” 3 or feelings, but by a mystic, subtle intuition— 
‘Yes, yes, she reads them, but not like Mary,”; that, as she rose, she dropped the heavy Bible 
and the tears ran down her face. Not eyen the} to the floor, This roused Mrs. Benton, and she 
devoted grand-daughter could replace the ido-; queried if there was no light, and was Mr. Grey 
liged, daughter in the now childish heart of the; gone? 
mother. “I’m. getting a light now, grandmother,” 
“Would you not like Virgini read a little quietly said Virginia. 
now, Mrs. Benton? I should"Wery much.,1} . Mr. Grey went forward once more to Mrs. 
think the light is strong enough for ong'chap-} Benton’s chair, and said he feared he had in- 
ter.” Virginia blushed, and took down the large} traded too long a time upon thejr kindness, and 
eld Bible from a shelf and seated herself by the } would now bid her good-night, 
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6 sir.” 

“Good-night, Virginia.” 

She had lighted a candle, and now came to- 
ward; him, holding it @ little above her head to 
prevent the full glarein her eyes: «“Good-night, 
sir,” with a timid reach of her hand to meet his. 
It, was closely pressed, with the same deepened 
look of the eyes, and he walked home with a 
warmth in his, heart that prevented any con- 
sciousness of the cold, leaving her to dream 
sweet, troubled dreams. 

The next day, in sehool, for the first time in 
the term, she. failed, in her recitations: Her 


tongue, refused to speak when his eyes were on } 


her; face. He was not less agitated than she, 
though, as 2 man, he had better control over 
his.outward. self. He.was- lenient, and that 
only. served to unfit, her more. . Her envious 
class-mates gloried in her-failure, but inwardly 
ehafed at the non-severity of the master, ‘‘Vir- 
ginia Winchell might fail forever, and he would 
not, punish: her,”’ 

Things went on as usual, but the infatuation 
of this. man.increased.. The many obstacles in ; 





) She made known her errand and started hone 
again. 

The sun was nearly down, and the woods 
looked dusky. She was tired, but still walked 
at a brisk rate. She had entered the wood and 
gone @ little way, when her foolish heart com- 





ae 


menced such @ thumping that ‘she could hardly 


go. Every chirp of a bird going to’its roost, 
or the slightest rustle of the leaves, made her 
start and hurry on. When about in the middle 


of the wood, she saw # man approaching;' her ° 


first thought was to turm and) fly back, but he 
had not yet seen her, and if she could pass him 
quickly, she could run’ from him like a deer. 
Her confusion prevented her recognizing “Mr. 
Greys She had nearly: reached him, and was 
just about rushing past him, when he lookéd up 
and saw her. He knew'by her look that she 
didnot know him and was terribly frightened: 

“Virginia,” he said, just‘as she was ‘flying 
by. 

She stopped suddenly, as pale as death. He 
took her hand to reassure her, and laughed. 
After slightly collecting herself, she said, smil- 


his way, which prevented an avowal of his love, > g ing faintly, 


only served. to, keep it hotter and fiercer in his 


heart, ..No sober considerations of his inability 3 
to marry.entered his head; he was as reason-$ 
less and eager as a boy of sixteen. 2 
The term grew near its close. Seven months § 
he had. indulged in this dreamy insanity, and : 
the spell was now.to be broken, - It was: the} 
latter part of May... The village; youths and} 
maidens had all been, on.a picnic excursion to 
the woods, where they, had been merry as a 
flock..of bobolinks.... Virginia had been perse- 
cuted, all day, with the admiring attention of a 
school-mate, an awkward, stupid boy. ‘Some vf. 
the time she had treated him with total silence, 


but oftener with merriment, each mood seeming? 


to enehant him even more than the other. He 
ended. by walking home with her; while Mr: 
og Went; with, an older, more: demure young’ 

y. ering tized 
When she got home, she found her grand- 
nother in great tribulation. Granny Gould had 
just fallen down the out-door step, and was 
moaning dreadfully. A kind neighber woman" 
was helping to get her in. Virginia was in-} 
stantly despatehed for the surgeon, who’ lived’ 
three-quarters of a mile across the woods which | 


were near’'the village.’ ‘The way, by the road, 
vis a mile and a.half, and though Virginia half 
shuddered at going ithe little path-alone, when 
itwas so near night;‘she set out bravely. She 
reached the surgeon’s, and forind him with his § 


sig at the door, about. starting for the village. ; 
Vor. XLV.—28 





‘Oh lin, I did not know you!” 

“I know you didn’t! | Sit down here until 
yourget composed. . How you'tremble!”’ 

“I can’t sir; I must hurry home.” ; 

You -must..sit here until ‘you get''a tittle 
rested.” He was authority, and she sat down, 
her heart fluttering, and erimson in ‘her cheeks, 
where, a moment before, had been such pallor. 

‘‘Have you had apleasant day?” he asked: 

*4Yes, sir.’ i 


‘You were tired’ enough without this long’ 


‘run, ‘my ehild:» I saw you when you started 
‘from home; was going there to say you good- 
by, and I thought I could follow you bere as 
well;'. You shave! been very quick on “your 
errand,” He» expeéted she would look sur- 
prised »and ‘ask where»he was going; but she 
jonly! looked» down. 


duties require it, and I am to leave you.” Still 
ne reply. “Are you sorry, Virginia? Y 

“Yes sir,” very feebly. 

‘So am 1’ ’He took both her hands. His 
} tongue was free, and his passion rushed over 
Bim ‘like’ a flood. “Oh! Virginia, I love you— 
love you so well that it is like dying to leave 
you!” Then follow words, s¢ passionate, so 
eager, that she fair bled, ending, at last, 
by drawing her closely to him’ and kissing her 
long and unrésistingly, Tt was growing dark; 
she must go home direetly,, ‘Promise me, Vir- 
3 ginia, premise me that: you will bei my wife!” 


“IE close’ sehool’ a week” 
earlier than I intended to, Virginia; my college: 
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The stolen antaitinidadiantacmmhthehmasian 
go, his arm circling her waist until they reached 
the road, and then her hand. drawn through if. 
At the door was silently given motes na: and 
they parted for years. 
After his graduation, Mr. Grey commenced 
practice of law. All through the dreary 
term of his studies the assurance of. Virginia’s 
love brightened his loneliest hours. New, upon 
entering the world, new scenes and new duties 
dimmed, for a time, the halo thrown about her. 
At times her image haunted and cheered‘him, 
and then he would write her long, loving letters 
that kept her poor heart from breaking. She 
had sore, trials,,for her grandmother had be- 
come imbecile, and was a great care; but with 
hig love to cheer her, she could not falter or 
grow weary. Timé wore.on: He was prosper+ 
ing ‘finely in his profession! : Very soon his en- 
gagement was seldoni thought of—and when it 
was, it brought a pang. Not the remotest idea 
of the solemn duty he had entailed upon biin- 
self crossed his mind; neither did he allow him- 
self to think he was now able, and’ in’ honor 
hound, to keep his engagement. 
application to business hé dismisséd :all: eom- 
punctions, and rapidly grew to\refer to Virginia 


as a pleasant memory instead of 4 suffering, 
waiting woman. 

‘*¥You have my full consent, “Mr. ioe: said 
the bland lawyer, and the two gentlemen shook 3 remorse, Her. loving self,’ her tender letters, 


hands. Strange! He felt none of the elation, 
the intoxication, at his success; that he felt 
years before, when he received the heart-of a 
simple country girl. 





TO GOD. 
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to middle age and passed it, honored, respected, 
holding offices of trust, and widely known as a 
leading, influential man. 

His business called him to the village where 
he had formerly been a teaclier. No reminis- 
cences were awakened at the thought of revisit- 
ing it, until the name was called out by the 
conductor. 

“Ah? that sounds quite familiar,” said he io 
the lawyer with whom he had been chatting. 
“Good-day.” He, meeting few known faces, 
transacted his business inthe ordinary way. 
It required less time, however, than he had an- 
ticipated; and he found he had an hour or two 
on his hands before the évening train. He 
strolled about the village; recalling to his mind 
a few memories, and obsérving a few changes. 
Finally he entered the ¢hutch-yard, and read 
awhile the names earved on the stones. He 
came to one: ‘Mas. Mary BENTon, aged eighty- 
five,” And another white stone stood near by: 
“Virginia WINCHELL, aged ene May they 
rest in peace.” 


Was that all?’ Then, indeed, did memory re- 


By remewed § proach him, and, as if some fountain ‘sealed for 


years were opened; over that grave he shed such 
tears as made his strong frame quiver, unavail- 
ing; tardy though they ‘were. The love ‘he had 
felt for the beautiful girl revived; but stronger 
than the love rose the*regret, the shame, the 


her trust, her self-sacrifice’ rose up at sight of 
the carved letters on the stone. Hi8 neglect, 
selfishness, betrayal butned in his heart like 


Yet MissLindsay was very ; fire. «This ‘momentary repentance could ‘not 


pretty and amiable; besides being rich, ‘and,/he ; avail; and, with ‘a heavy pang, he turned away, 


had every reason to believe, sincerely attached RCC “God — me! 
He once thought he would write, for a § in peace!” 


to him, 
last time, to Virginia, but gave ‘it up. 


May she rest 


A worldly man, a trifle softened, met the em- 


Ss 
‘He was married, and Miss! Lindsay installed $ braces of his: wife and children, that night, 


as mistress of his beautifulshome: Children 
.were born ‘to him, and, as‘a man of the world, 
evérything looked fair and prosperous. >! His 


business increased every year, and he lived on { that made his heart ache. 


without"a response, and hurried to his library, 


where, until the small hours; with his head in 
his hands, he’ sat’ overwhelmed with memories 


re] 
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1 when thy days are full of woe, 

s down the stream you go, 
And not a moment’s bee, 
Lee acads yim onion 
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In sorrow’s hour, when all looks dark, 
And fearfal storms assai] thy barque, 

| © And wildly, ‘Mnadly round thee rofl, 
And threaten to engulf thy soul— 
And tzial’s cup is running o’er 
With. pain, and grief, and sadness sore; 
If thou relief wouldst find from this, 
Look up to God, the source of bliss! 
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OVER THE DELECT 


ABLE MOUNTALNS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mr. Maynarp. was comfortably asleep in his 
arm-chair, after the early country dinner hour, 
making the hall musical with those nasal melo- 


dies peculiar to fleshy men. ina state of somno- ; 


lency. 

His wife sat, with her needle-work on her 
knee, looking at him, thinking, perhaps, of all 
those profitless things which will cross the most 
patient woman’s mind when twenty years of 
silent endurance to the whims of a puffy, gouty, 


narrow-minded tyrant, who tries to be a good 3 light at his appearance. 


man, have worn the last traces of youth from 
her face. 

But Mr. Maynard’s melodious efforts and her 
unprofitable reflections were brought to an ab- 
rupt close, a thing highly desirable in both 
cages, though not agreeable in either. 

A chorus of voices rang suddenly in from the 
lawn, . 

“Mamma, mamma! 
away!” 7 
Mrs. Maynard threw down her work and 
hurried toward the door; her husband. woke 
with a snort, which he followed up by a sleepy 

suarl, * 

“What is the malted now? Do: you have 
these noises :made on purpose to annoy me, 
Mrs. Maynard? Isuppose you do; yes, ma’am, 
I. really suppose you do!’ 

‘But Mrs; Maynard was out on the piazza; the 
cries and the laughter grew more indistinct, 
and the fat man’s drowsiness was stronger even ‘ 
than his desire: to grumble. | After ‘the first 
vague intention of starting up to do something : 

* terrible to’ somebody, he allowed Somnus to 
seize him ina stronger gripe; his head sank 
back, the musical instruments in his throat be- 
gan again, hoarse and wheezy, ‘as if very much 
in want of tuning, and he was lost in such 
dreams as unlimited chicken-pie might ‘be'ex- 
pected to produce. 

‘When Mrs, Maynard reached the lawn, ‘she 
found several of her young people collected 
there, laughing with the heartiness common to 
all ages when the merriment has an ill-natured 
motive and may cause some one pain. 

The boy Chatiey had’ just escaped from their 
inquisitorial clutches, and was making ‘for the 


Charley is running 








path that led toward the river as fast as his 


little legs and various accoutrements would 
permit. 

“Charley!” called Mrs. Maynard, after one 
glance, 

He stopped obediently at the sound of her 
Voice. 

“I can’t wait,” he said, eagerly; ‘I must go 
right off.” 

He made a move onward; the young heathens 
rushed after, going into fresh explosions of de- 
Indeed, Mrs, Maynard 
herself could not repress a smile, although she 
scattered the shrieking group with unusual 
severity. 

Charley was a pale-faced mité of six years, 
whose gray eyes seemed to make half his face— 
eyes such as I do not love a child te have, ap- 
pearing full of shadows that are like premoni- 
tions of the troubled thoughts and inexplicable 
yearnings which must chase youth out all too 
quickly. But a sweet, lovable little face, whose 
very wistfulness and earnestness would have 
endeared him to all such as are ¢apable of com- 
prehending that there are children in the ‘world 
so unfortunate as to be something more than 
machines for grinding nuts, and candy, or littic 
stumbling-blocks of mischief contrived for the 
express purpose of getting in everybody's way. 

Charley had a dinner-basket on his arm, with 
a pair of sugar dovés perched on the top of his 
most precious treasures: a bird-cage with his 
lame robin’ in it in one hand, and he was drag- 
ging lis pét white kitten after him by a string. 
Now the Kitten was usually quite willing to 
follow wherever Charley might, lead, but she 
etimeed her disapprobation of this particular 


3 journey and her fears that it would end in no 


good by a series of whimpers and cries which 
would havé been'an admirable actompanimént 
to Mr.'Maynard’s orchestra. 

‘Charley’s eyes were red with crying, bat he 
looked int & great state of excitement and deter- 
mination. 

“Why, Charley,” ‘said liis thother; “where 
are you going i : 

“Going toe Dlectable Mountains,” returned 
Charley, very bravely, ‘at which’ thé"lamé robin 
gathered hintself up’on one foot with a crodk 
of astonishment, and the kitten an her 
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entire disapproval of such an expedition in 
anether and more touching moan. 

Many mothers would have laughed, others 
would have boxed his ears; but Mrs. Maynard 
did neither. Ah! maybe in the chill of her life 
she had kfiown! yearnings ‘for the Delectable 
Mountains stronger than Charley’s childish 
promptings to seek their glow. 

She understood at once how it had all come 





about. . The night, before, she had been reading 


youth, an Indian summer brightness which its 
past had never known. 

All through the golden afternoon they talked, 
and when they went home with the sunset, 
Charley had made up his mind to defer hig 
search for ‘the méuntains indefinitely, though 
to reach them was the favorite dream of his 
whole* childhood, and he never saw her in grief 
that he did not whisper, 

Shall I go forthe engel; oman T can 


dear old Bunyan to him, and that morning he ; find the mountains!” 


had been umjustly punished by his father—no- ; 


thing but that uncertain journey could content 
him then, 
“Which way were you going, Charley?” she 
ye ; 
He sat down the bird-cage and the basket, ; 


Years and years had she waited ‘for’ that 
angel—not till the: mists and the mortal’shore 
were passed would she meet eetene she could 
not tell Charley that! 
He. grew toward ‘manhood; the angel had 
long before summoned his patient mother, and 





allowed the kitten a little more length of string, ; she had gone out into’ the broader day, where 
and -pointed to the distant mountain’ range,:3 her untrammeléd soul ‘could expand and grow 
cloriann with the purple haze of autuma. 3 toward the wisdom ‘for. which ‘it’ had ‘dimly 
‘They must be over there, mamma. Oh! how 3 yearned here. Still Charley was striving to 
they shine—just look how they shine!” have his face set always toward the Delectable 
‘<But you wouldn’t leave me, Charley.?” $ Moantains, that some ray from their glory 
His, lip began to, quiver, and he whispered, 2 might brighten his path and keep his soul pure 
“I was going to deta nangel to come for you,3 with its light. 
You cried this morning when papa whipped me!: His brothers and sisters had drifted from 
I know the nangel’ll come for you—I can find : him, as brothers and sisters will between whom 
the mountains.” there are only the ties of kindred. Women of 





She led him Fok kag away from the house, 3 the'world were his sisters; his brothers, hard, 
down, to their favorite seat. on the river bank, ° § practical men, bent on making the fortune 
where the syeamores made a pleasant shade, 3 whieh their father expected ‘to leave, but did 
and the waters sang.on toward the. sun, and; not. They all looked upon Chatley’as a good 
through the distance the mountains shone out ; sort of creature, but very weak, with so many 


with their serene light. 

Perhaps she did not explain things toCharley’s ; 
mind as many women would havedone. All her 
life she had been disturbed by thoughts and fan- 
cies to which she could give, no, expression, and 

‘now it seemed to her as well that she should 
retain his conceit in. regard to the mountains, 
She might, not have been able to put the idea in 
words, but. it appeared to her that it might be 

for his young soul to add a. higher. beauty 
to the lovely hills, by his faith that they were’ 
really the passage to the Promised Land, than 
even the sun and the gorgeous colorsiof autumn 
could give. 

With. her. elder. childeen, Mrs. Maynard’ had ; 





always felt the surprise a brown thrush might ‘ 


of his mother’s odd ideas that he would never 
be. fit for anything, at least not for anything 
which they considered worthy thename. 
Charles Maynard was twenty-three, and 
already the guardian of a little floek in a vil- 
lage where they thought religion an éxceed- 
ingly good thing; provided it could be cheaply 
obtained, on which account they preferred 8 
single man. .An older and more experienced 
pastor would have had a wife and’ a family of 
church-mice to elamor.so loudly for loaves and 
fishes, that he wouldihave been'sorely disturbed 
in properly distributing the bread of life among 
his flock, and that fold was very much like most 
other folds; the members might not be anxious 
to accept the bread; but they were exceedingly 


experience. if her,,eggs unexpectedly hatched ‘ angry if their clergyman was’ not zealous in 
peacoeks; and, as time went. on, she grew quite ; ; thrusting it under their néses:) 
dazed and bewildered by the way they flashed ; During the first year he was there, Maynard 
their -brilliant:plumage im her eyes. g $ became a great favorite ‘with his people, and 
‘Then Charley came, whenfifhe others were : really did much good. His faults'were those ot 
growing up—her latest nestling, whose voice {an imaginative; mind; he ‘set up*an ideal for 
could. answer the half-uttered. music in her} himself, which no ‘soul’ shackled ‘by |‘ weak 
bath and who are to her i ‘far, panes its; peenety, ever could have reached, and because 
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he ‘found. it. impossible, he suffered from. dis- ; the afilicted,, and a his.o own Seat — 
couragement and | morbid self-reproach.._, aspirations daily. 

Sometimes, in his dark hours, he felt inclined : It was hard to content, himself ‘with that hum- 
to, go into the pulpit and avow to his congrega- ‘ ble sphere, , He, was ambitious, and, perhaps, 
tion that he was unfit to lead them; then, in his $ that immolation of the highest. powers, of his 
lonely prayers, the light from the far-off hills, mind was the most, difficult and the most holy 
which had brightened his childhood, would shine 3 sacrifice which he laid upon the altar. _, 
over, his soul, bringing back the old dreams ; Those of his own age loved him; he was plea- 
which he had blended with their beauty, till? 3 sant and gentle, with a world of genial humor 
content and patience once more soothed him to $ § and pretty fancies, and, in spite of his severity 
rest. toward himself, full of compassion for the weak- 
_, Still searching for the Delectable Mountains, } nesses of others, 
for, the peace which is not of this world, and the 3 He had been established in the parish neprly 
perfection which cannot, be gained here;. un- ; two years when Dora Hale and her father came 
willing to belieye that it never could be reached 3 back from Europe and settled themselves, for a 
on this earth, oftentimes stumbling from the 3 season, at the old family mansion, , 
yery effort he made to keep his eyes fixed on: Dora was only two years younger | than, May- 
the shining goal, and so hurting himself against ; nard, an elegant, accomplished woman jof, the 
the obstacles in hig path. world, possessing, at times, an almost, childish 

But, i in spite of his shortcomings, it was a: playfulness of; manner, which laid her, more 
beautiful life, and a strong, noble spirit looked 3 open to the charge of coquetry than she really 
out of the clear gray eyes that retained the; deserved. 
wistful expression of his childhood. She had returned home in that state of mind 

Soul and body, I believe, he kept pure, and I? which eyerybody who, leads. similar life has 
own that I am not charitable toward the weak- experienced at certain seasons—that is, if there 
nesses of our spiritual guides. is any soul, at all hidden under, the butterfly 

He must have had many temptations, for the } wings. She was tired of the trifles, which made 
blood on his father’s side was hot, hard to sub- up her existence, yet, uncertain whither, to turn 
due, and had led many another of his race into $ for relief—feeling that it would be quite near 
errors which a whole life could not ‘have re- happiness to sit, down in the old, woods where 
deemed. she had played as a child, and try if the childish 

Nobody understood what he suffered. When 3 lightheartedness would;not come back among 
he talked to his elder brethren of. his dark } the familiar trees and flowers. 
hours, his unworthiness, they only smiled and} She went to church on the first Sunday,of her 
set it down. to his humility. So, in a measure, } return, as. a;mere matter of duty;:, one always 
the feelings were owing to that, but the strug- feels it proper to do so in the country.. She sat 
gles were earnest, and oh! terribly real! listlessly, through the beautiful service, without 

He. longed often for the physical penance once remembering that the sweet words held a 
which ig one of the wise provisions of the; promise of peace, not even once taking the 
Mother Church; and, in his own life at least, } trouble to glance toward the clergyman. 
however little he might force it upon his floek, Then the, sermon began,.and, before long,. 
Dora was roused into attention. , This was.not 
so many of its feast-days, and utterly i ignoring the sort of thing she had,expected from the 
the fasts. youth, at. whom she had put up ber haughty. lip 

I am sure that he accomplished a great deal : in advance. The pale, earnest face corresponded 
of.good; much of it might have been done in an $ well with the simple eloquence of his discourye, 
easier way, and, ag is frequently the case, his $ and, Miss, Hale. returned, home.in a. state. of 
zeal sometimes delayed the benefits he sought greater astonishment than she had been in for 
to: bring about. : years, quite determined. that her father should 

He was a diligent student. Often he feared § make, the acquaintance of the young pastor, 
that he was making.an idol of his books, and § ..‘‘I should as goon have. expected to find » 
took upon. himself, additional burthens; which $ Cardinal, bird agpong Mrs,, Grow’s, chickens,” 
were more than he could well bear, lest in his } said. Miss, Hale... ‘‘It was really a, beautiful 
love of study he should neglect any duty, how- } sermon, papa, and deserving of a different 
ever slight, audience.” 

So he went about, comforting the sick and The sentence was nota good specimen of 
needy, taking his presence like a blessing among * ° English, but it served to show what Dora’s 
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feelings were, and her unusual quiet, during i It only needed a few weeks of daily visits, 
‘pest of the'ddy; proved the hold which the dis-} drives und” walks, long conversations ‘on all 
course had taken upon her. ‘3 manner of subjects—for Dora Hale really felt 
Only a few days after, Mayngrd éalled at a and understood, and in was a rare thing, even 
house; but Mr. Hale was out. They came tos in the great world where she had lived, to find 
Dora in the garden, where she was idly picking ® some on¢ with whom she could talk freely—it 
flowers, apparently for the pleasure of throwing ; only needed these few weeks, I say, to complete 
them away, and told her whe had arrived. ¢ the summer dream. 

Into the morning-room walked Dora, with her; Alas for Charles Maynard! He was search- 
garden ‘hat/on her arm, and her hands full of: ing the light from the Delectable Mountains in 
nt dlossoms, She could do that sort of} the bewildering mazes of a human‘love! 
thing in the ‘prettiest way, so unlike her usual ; He did not neglect his duties, but his whole 
state and queenliness that one’was biota md soul was not in the work’as it had been. That 
‘bewildered. face came far too often between him and his 





“I am sorry papa is away,’’ she said. 
‘was very good of you to come out here to see 
us! Old Dr. Ames used to talk about the 
heathen who lived at a distance, and always 
Yooked straight at our seat, in a manner that 
quite distressed me.” 

Charles Maynard turned and ‘saw that bril- 
liant creature standing before him, with a faint 
bloom from the.summer wind on her cheeks, a 
rest’in her eyes which the repose of old asso- 
ciations had begun to bring there, feeling a 
strange wonder at her beatity; but her manner, 
instead of confusing him, as it would have done 
‘most retired men, put him quite at his ease. 

im ten minutes they wére chatting in the 
plensantest manner possible, and the pastor’s 
first call ended in spending the morning and 
being kept to’luncheon by the ex-embassador, 
who entered ‘just as’ Maynard was reflecting 
that he ought to have taken his leave a good 
hour before. 

“T-hope you will come frequently to see us,” 





“Tes prayers—a trite expression, yet it means so 


much—but the vision was so beautiful that he 
never remembered it might lead him astray. 

At any other time, in any other state of mind, 
Dora Hale would not have become sufficiently 
acquainted with him to get at all the wealth 
and depth of his nature, but the sort of isola- 
tion in which they were left, the peculiar moed 
in which she had returned home, all combined 
to carry her on. 

She’ was weary and dispirited. There were 
struggles in her soul which perplexed and dis- 
turbed her—a want and an emptiness in her 
life where her past aims and hopes lay like 
broken jewels that had lost their lustre—and 
it was sweet to find some one who could under- 
stand her feelings, and whose influence could 
gently lead her toward a light where her spirit, 
tired of shivering in the dark, might warm and 
rest itself, 

She talked more freely ilian sho had ever done 
to any human being. In all the world there was 


Mr. Hale said, in his pleasant, hospitable way.} no one who knew her so thoroughly as did that 
‘Tt will really be a charity and doing your duty, pale, earnest-faced man, who revealed so very 
There is Dora, quite contaminated by foreign } lavishly in return the priceless riches of his in- 
life, and more than half Pupiag; just on account | most nature. In the end, the heart of that 
of the incense and flowers.” ; } proud woman was softened as it had never 
' All of which meant that agreeable men were ! been during the dazzling career from which she 
rare in that retired nook, and Mr. Hale would} turned in such dark despondency. 

have encouraged a tame tiger if his society | She never thought of those things—she never 
could have given Dora an hour’s satisfaction. } remembered the harm she might be doing him, 
The idea that his princess could ever indulge in; the trouble she might bring upon both—she just 
any of the weaknesses common to young women, ; went on weaving her pleasant summer idyll, 


and‘treasure up s few summer hours as the most } 


precious beads in memory’s rosary, never once 
entered his political head. 

It is easy to imagine how delightful the morn- 
ing was to Maynard—a cultivated, gifted man 
who had for so many monthdjpcen famished as 
far as intellectual intereourse was concerned; 
and, on. their parts, Dora and Mr. Hale re- 





never once looking toward the end. 

As the season advanced, Mr. Hale returned 
home, after an absence of several weeks. He 
had made arrangements for Dora to join a party 
of friends at Newport. After that, there was to 
be a trip somewhere, through the bright autumn. 
Then she must make up her mind to another busy 
winter, as he had listened to the offers of the 


garded him with the pleasure one experiences } Administration and accepted a prominent posi- 


in meeting a traveler in the desert of Sahara. 


: tion under the government. 
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He! told these’ things lightly in the presence ; 
‘ef Maynard, who ‘chanced to be there when he ; 


“arrived. 
‘In that moment the waking, the reality flashed 


$ eyes, from which ‘the last ‘three ange hed so 
rapidly worn out lifé‘and hope:'” 

“As far as these past weeks aré*eoneerhed, 
you are going forever,” he ‘said, in that pain- 


Jike lightning on the young clergyman’s mind, } fully quiet way which reveals strong emotions 


showing the wreck and desolation beyond. Dora 
‘Mooked up and met his eyes; for the first time 
she saw all that had been done. 

Maynard went away very soon; when he had 
‘gone, Mr. Hale only. said, 

“<Our youthful parson looks grave. You have 
not been practicing on him, have you, deary, 
for lack of amusement? TI hope not. I have 
always thought you free from the weakness 
which could make you wish 


*To break a country heart 
For pastime, ere you went to town.’” 


Dora took herself away to the solitude of her 
chamber. 

No, she had never intended such meanness, 
but she saw now whither she had been led—oh! 3 
she saw more: that Charles Maynard was to her $ 
that which no other man had ever been. 

Proud, courted woman as she was, who had 
seen coronets lain at her feet, there she sat, 
that night, and ‘dreamed a vision ‘so'sweet she $ 
ywould ‘not heed the chill at her heart ‘which ¢ $ 
‘warned her of its impossibility. 

She was to go in three days. The night be- 
fore her departure Maynard came once more to 





the house. : 


so plainly, touching ‘the listener so much more 
acutely than any burst’ of grief. ; 
“You feel that it is go! F cannot tell what 
these weeks have been‘to you, but, at least, you 
feel they are ended now.” ‘ 
There was a chokitig sénsation in her throat 
whieh prevented her speaking. She longed to 
ery out, as she watched ‘the agony in his face, 


sand caught the forced compéstre of his voice, 


to own the truth, whatever came. 

“You know how I love you,’*he went on. ‘I 
cannot tell if you had thonght of it before, but 
when we parted last, you saw the whole truth. 
I know how mad it is—I know-how wicked I 
have’ been! During these days it has been diffi- 
cult for me even te pray to God in my weak- 
ness!” 

She could not bear any longer the painful 
quiet: of that voice; every word struck her heart 
like ‘drops of‘ hail. ‘She put up ‘her. clasped 
hands appealingly, and he paused in obedience 
to the mute entreaty. 

“You do not blame me?” she faltered. “You 
do not think me capable of trifling with your 
heart?” 

“No,” he interrupted, ‘I know you too well! 


She was sitting in a little room which looked 3 Your life, your position may have made you 
out! on the garden; where the moonlight ‘lay: ; worldly, but you have a noble soul. I feel how 


silvery ‘and indistinct, the entire repose’ and 3 


beauty of the scene jarring upon her nerves, as $ ; 
$ i duty, so hard to himself and her, lie ‘would not 


face, so pale ‘and worn in the $ Seven by ® word try to bend her heart in his 


quiet will on a mind/ill at'ease. 
) Maynard’s 


‘moonbeams; showed what his sufferings had $ 


been during those long, cruel days in which he } 
had stood face to face with his own heart and : 


$ innocent you are in all this.” 
She’ bowed her head. In’ his rigidideas of 


3 favor, would utter no appeal which might touch 
} her woman’s nature. She felt a strange sort of 
V bitterness that he would on no entetine from 


‘been overwhelmed (by a: conscioustiess of the } : her. 


absolute sin of worshiping any human ¢reature 
as he had done.: 

“I came to bid you good-by,” he said, walk- 
ing directly up to her. “You ‘are going to- 
morrow ?” 

“It was very kind of you,” she falteréd, ap- 
palled by the desolation im his face, then feeling 
such a rush of tenderness that shé longed to 
fling her arms about his néck and soothe his 
pains with loving ‘words. | 

“Going to-morrow !”he repeated, in an absent 


way. 


“But only for a time,’'shée’answered, forcing $ the words ended ‘almost in a wail. 


Rete Norepekll pity, Lae CGS CHEN 


“<I know I am not’ good,” she said, suddenly. 
“TI know how weak and frivolous I am; ‘but, 
indeed, these weeks’ have changed me—TI have 
‘earned so much from you!” 

She could not go on—she dared not think 
‘what her words might have betrayed. But he 
feplied; slowly, * 

iv @T thank you for that—I shall remember it in 
my loneliness. But I, too, am-very weak, very 
unfit for my holy atiodiamore than ever I feel 
Sit'now.” 

} His slight hands wrung S tities together. 
‘She-could 


no longer endure his suffering, however proudly 


“month,” $she might have borne up under’the weight of 





v/ He looked full in her face with hig mournfal : 


her own. - de 
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She called his name with all the passion of 
aoe strong, womanly heart, | 

A@harles| Charles!” 5.51) 

In that ory |he-heard the-whole,truth, , , 

A. wild. light flashed into! his oyce—he made 
one impetuous. moyement—checked himself— 
turned away hig face, and stood praying silently 
in shat hardest struggle. of, bis life. 

“Eb eannot serve two,masters!”’ he. eried, at 
* Iength, and they both,etarted at, the tone, it 
sounsled (so; hollow.and.far off. ‘<I might peril 
umy soul in the hope of.carthly happiness. In 
@, worldly profession I might win honors which 
should; make me, your equal; but, could I do 

this, I should. not be, the.man you have known. 


‘I might make my holy calling itself a stepping- : 


stone to, ambition—-you would loathe me that I 
could go degrade its sacredness. Before I knew 
you, I had. decided on my duty. God, showed 
me the appointed path; the first sacrifice He 
asks is my own rebellious heart,” 

She could not bear it—she desired nothing— 
she knew there was no hope—but she could not 
bear his pitiless clinging to stern, cold duty. 

‘In your desire to do right, may, you;not/be 
too. hard upon yourself?’ she said, . ‘*Other 
men serve God, and yet, by their talents, make 
for themselves station and reputation.” 

“From my boyhood I have seen the one course 
appointed for me,” he answered. ‘I ought.to 
have gone forth on my missionary labors long 
before, but it seems as if I had been detained 
here that I might undergo this last and hardest 
sacrifice.” 

She was silent; she hoow that the lavedihim. 
The keen pang (ather heart taught her that, 
whatever the future might bring, the one fresh 
dream of her youth had gone out forever. But 
even .in. that moment. she felt she could not. re- 
linquish the claims whieh her life had. upon 
her—the duty she owed to her father—all the 
ties ‘which ‘fettered and drew her away from 
him. 

She was weeping now very quietly, and the 
proud beauty of her face wes softened into the 
humility, of a child. 

#¥iou sould not go with mel?’ he ecnitoer 
suddenly, not making the words a question. 
*¥ou ‘could not take a portion of my life on 
yourself, not only tr. love of me, but. love of 
God!” 

“T cannot te vie answered. ‘Life pars 
as I have knowf seems very poor. If I were 
alone-in'the world, if I had no ties——” 

She stopped, gathered her strength, and went 
‘on... There was no shame in permitting a soul 
like his to read her heart. 


«It, gooms ei vain she, anid, ‘sthat if, I aa 
on 18% for,love of God, I should do wrong. in 
3 going for any human love. I should be.a drag 
yupon;you-—I should have yearnings )for ajdif- 
ferent sphere—my.influence might do you harm, 
» might strengthen the ambitious promptings that 
you say are in your heart—and so make you 
falter in the course :you feel to be right,” 

‘Then. they were both silent. 

“If there were any ;way,’’ he cried, at last; 
if; God would show me,any, middle path! See 
; how my heart leads me. astray, already!” 

, She was so shaken and unnerved that a deathly 
faintness began. to,creep over her. 

“Do not talk to,me,any, more to-night,” she 
said; “please to go away. Will you come to 
me when I return? I cannot talk to you now. 
There is a month: before us—we shall both have 
more strength and see more clearly then.” 

‘It will not-change that-which you feel to be 
true,” he answered; ‘‘it cannot,alter that which 
I know. to be right.” 

“TI feel that,” she said, ‘‘feel it even now; 
but say, good-night to.me, just as you used.” 

And.they said good-night. very quietly. 

He.went away to carry his sorrow, as well as 
-he was able, to the feet\where he had lain every 
joy and trouble -in the past, and Dora Hale,sat 
there in the moonlight, looking far into ‘the 
3 mysterious distance, and marveling that her feet 
i should have strayed so far out of tho, old paths 
¢ which she had: trodden with such careless pride. 

Dora started on her journey. During those 

longeweeks she found time for reflection, and 
vher clear mind took in every view of the case, 
; able to subdue. the pain which lay at her heart 
$from a strenger:and holier fecling than the old 

will, which had been one of the leading in- 
fluences ix her past, 

But who shall deseribe what those days/and 
weeks were;to the, poor priest, with his soul 
fixed on the broad eternity, of which these mor- 
tal years make so brief a span, and his warm 
lhoman heart full of love and tenderness, beg- 
-ging and pleading for the ‘rest and peace freely 
given to other men. 

-The.days came.and went, and found his soul 
still strong to bear, stricken 'to the earth though 
he was, crying out for some angel to comfort 
him, and feeling that he was utterly alone. Only 
one way was pointed ont, and.to reach that he 
mnet. first walk over the throbbing heart which 
hurt him so. ‘ 





Other men might have changed the purpose 
of their life, and ‘felt justified in so doing; to 
him such change would have been a curse, the 
thwarting of his soul's destiny far into eternity 
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even—and igus that knowledge ‘there “was 
no appeal. 

“Tt was not a fanatical imptilse toward self- 
martyrdom, not an enthusiastic insanity which 
could lead to no real good; it was the only way 
in which*he could find peace—that peace of the 
soul which may come even though the heart be 
utterly crushed. 

Such rest is attainable, and will at last shed 
balsam overold pain. ‘But to a nature'like his, 
gratifying the desire of his heart at the expense 
of his soul’s repose could bring no bliss power- ; 
ful enough to silence the spirit’s unrest, “No : 
honors that the world could give would be bright ; 
enough to hide its degradation from itself. 

“Dora Hale returned; her father was absent. 
She only wrote to him that she‘was going home 
for 4 few days before joining him. 

That night she sent for Maynard. They had 
exchanged no line or message since they parted ; 
each had struggled alone and reached a decision 
without mortal aid. 
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One “last “Human yearning broke from ‘his 
lips, 

“You ‘have eared ‘for ine! 
for me !** 

“I have loved you,” she said, “and with a 
purity, a reverence T never thought to have for 
any man. I am not a young, childish girl; I 
am’ a Woman, proud and’ strong to fecl, tliough, « 
perhaps, my very power to lodk calmly at ‘the 
future, in the midst of otir past, makes me ap- 
pear harder than I'am—to’ you ‘it ‘will’ not seem 
80. ” 

“Déar, noble heart,” ‘he answered; “God is 
very good to me in my trouble, that it should 
have stirred ever so lightly at the call of mine!” 

“T have patiently and’ quietly looked at the 
mutter,” sie went on; “IT have even tried to do 
80 ‘prayerfully, though T know that my motives 
are not so good and pure as yours. I am 


4 fee ioe eee ee 


You have cared 


: worldly, and many worldly considerations move 


me; many would say that I am cold and do not 
feel real love since such is the case—you will 


She received him in the little room where } judge me more leniently.” 


they had spent so many pleasant hours, which ; 
she could never enter again without being 
touched by a thousand mute witnesses of her 
one secret. 


‘He looked worn and suffering, but not sub- 
dued. She gloried in that thought; her heart 
had not gone out toward a man whose strength 


was as that of a reed! Never in her life had 
she'so honoréd him as then—never had such 
iendernéss, such veneration gone up toward any 
human being as she felt for him. 

‘They’ dia not try ‘for eommonplaces where- 
with to relieve the first hesitation; he said, ab- 
ruptly, 

ay tide tried, Dora, I have prayed! “There 
is only one way open. I must follow the path 
God ‘long ago marked out and ‘made ‘Plain te 
me.” ¥ 

She had expected those words; she could not 
have so loved and honored ‘him had they been 
different; but her heart shuddered at that blow 
upon the door she had shut over its beautiful 
dream. 

She was silent while he spoke. “He went on 
clearly and with a calm. :ss very different from 
the harsh struggle of their last interview. 

‘When he paused, she said, 

“TI knéw this would be your answer; I could 
not have loved you as I have done if you had } 
been ‘capable’ of making any other. You will 
not think me unwomanly because I speak these 
words;" ‘ain’ proud that there was enough of 
, Good in my heart to make it go out toward « 
man like you.” 








There was no need of words—she felt that 
when she met his eyes—there was no cloud be- 
tween their souls. 

“T could’ not see you give up your duty for 
love of me,” she said; “I could not honor you 
if you swerved™iggthe ‘slightest degree on ‘ac- 
count of it. Therefore your part is done—it 
only remains to show you how my wéakness 
keeps me’ from passing unflinchingly to your 
side, how other and better motives aid me in 
the decision.” 

“Your duty is as strong as mine,” he an- 
swered; ‘‘I know that.” 

“Tt is, and I trust that is the ruling feeling 
which actuates me. I could not bring sorrow 
and disappointment on the father who has ido- 
lized me, who needs me so much, to whose life 
and position my pr ce is so ry.” 

“I know that, I feel that!” 

“T tell you that I love you,” her voice was 
clear and unfaltering now, her face had a 
higher loveliness than it had ever worn during 
the most dazzling hours of her triumphs. ‘“T 
know that my affection Will always last as a 
Beautiful memory, but it might not 'witistand 
the’ trinls of a life such ‘as God has appointed 
for you. My heart ‘is not in the work—I have 
other duties which I shall strive to perform—if 
T could not go for love of the Creator, I ought 
not to go for love of the creattire.” 

«T'thank you,” he said; “T feel how truly 
noble you are, and T dm certain that, whatever 
the temptations of your worldly life may be, 
you will pass through them unharmed; perhaps 
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you will, be doing more real good than I in the than.» Pant. for passing enjoyment, to end 


life which I must take.” 


_ {If you hear of, me worldly gnd. ambitious,” 


} only in weariness and discouragement—learned 


that, however she might crown her brow with 


she said, “think kindly of me—recollect always } its flowers, it. was ‘possible to keep her heart 


that the thought of your love,makes me try to 
keep my heart pure and upright as a fit shrine 
for that memory.” 

_ “Always,” he whispered; ‘‘always remem- 
bering how good and true you are-—how you 
have comforted one poor soul,” _, ' 

“Tf I could comfort you,” she,cried; ‘if I 
could bear all the suffering! But yours isthe 
better part! We all change in this life—I am 
gid encugh to see the truth. The. world, the 
existenc2 before me, will deaden this keen pain 
I feel into a sadly sweet recollection—your holy 
life will. brighten your love into amaranthine 
flowers, which shall look always, up toward 
heaven.” 

There was no youthful weakness; no tears, 
ne protestations on either side; two strong souls 
that rose up, calm and steady, above the tumult 
of their human hearts. 

“You shall say farewell to me,’’ she said. 
‘Hereafter, we cannot tell how,it may be, but 
our earthly ways part now.” 

“Hereafter!” he repeated; ‘‘if I can remem- 
ber that!. Somewhere in eternity God may 
grant the happiness my soul. could not bear in 
safety here.” 

“And this life is short,’’ she murmured; ‘‘ we 
cannot tell, but, if, love does go with the soul 
above these mists, ours shall claim the world 
beyond.” 

He took the hand she extended, held it up,for 
an instant in his own; there were a few broken 
words that sounded like a prayer, and he had 
gone forth into the night—Dora sat there alone. 

_ The Delectable Mountains!” he moaned 
only, as he hurried on through the stillness of 
the moonlight. ‘Further off than ever, oh! 
my Father, though I know that i shall reach 
them at last! .I-have faith still,.oh! I have faith 
still!” 

Never, in all his life, not. even in the inno- 
eence of childhood, had he been in a straighter 
path toward their brightness than during that 
season of darkness and self-renunciation! 
feet were bruised and bleeding—his heart was 
torn and. sore—but he always looked up— 
searching patiently for the light which should 
come, the new day which should beam from the 
blessed mountains, 

Dora Hale went back t to her old life, but her 


His} 


undizzied by their perfume, 

The brief dream, upon which her latest girl- 
hood went out forever, clung about her soul 
and kept it holy, as strains of sacred music will 
go forth with. the worshiper from a cathedral, 
haunting him with their mysterious sweetness 


‘even into the bustle of the world. 


Five years, less than five years, had passed, 
and they found Charles Maynard at his post in 
the far-off land which he had chosen as the 
sphere of his duty. 

They spoke of this young man, so delicate, so 
frail, as a being endowed with some superna- 
tural strength. A blessing seemed to follow his 
very footsteps, and among the blind heathen 
his presence brought a light which widened and 
grew brighter with every year. 

Looking always for the Delectable Mountains, 
full of self-distrust which kept him vigilant and 
oftentimes oppressed with trouble; not asking 
for release, not doing his duty well, for a time, 
that he might hasten to claim the fullness of his 
reward hereafter, but patient, full of courage, 
and passing bravely on toward the path which 
grew more beautiful as he approached, 

He was not only content, but glad to live; 
feeling the soul’s peace settle, gradually, like a 
precious balm over the hurt heart, till out of 
the old wounds grew beautiful flowers that blos- 
somed in the smiles of angels, 

Stronger and brighter streamed the glorious 
light; the path widened as its end grew near, 
and the light from the Delectable Mountains 
became a glory about his path by night and by 
day. 

He was dying i in his Indian home. It seemed 
a harsh word to employ for the passing away of 
that beautiful spirit, 

Those who, were assembled about his bed 
listened, in mute reverence, to the words of 
counsel which fell from his lips, awed by the 
brightness which hung about him from the un- 
} seen guardians who waited beyond. 

‘You will say,” were among his last words, 
‘“‘that peace and rest did come, that never, for 
one instant, was God’s face so hidden from me 
that I could fear I had needlessly taken toil and 





3 pain upon myself,” 
: Then his eyes wandered toward the moun- 
tains in the distance, blue and soft as the hills 


whole nature was softenedand changed, Her ihe had watched in bis childhood, and his lips 
fitting home was in the world, but she had : ; murmured the refrain of a simple bymn that his 


learned that it could be made something more } i mother had sung in the sweet old days. 
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“Only é warn tek of this hour,” a mur- ; 
mured. “If God would only grant that my soul 3 : 
might cry to hers, through the distance, and say } 


that all is well.” 
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we cannot tell how near truth may lie to the 
most ignorant superstition. 


The first part of her dream she never could 


$ remember, but suddenly she was conscious of 


There was no human trouble, no final weak- : an inward struggle, a conflict in her soul, as 


ness in that appeal, but his spirit went up in a 
last petition for that grace, 

He fell into a sweet sleep, with the broken 
words of the hymn still upon his lips, and the 
watchers hushed their breath as they gazed. 

The sunset deepened; the breeze sighed by 
like, a. distant psalm; the light. on the hills 
waxed glorious. 

Suddenly the beauty of that face beamed into 
a smile; he stretched out his arms, znd his voice 
came clear and distinct, ‘‘Dora! Dora!’’ 








; though some unseen power were acting on it. 


For a few instants the effort was so intense 
that she suffered keen pain. Then the pang 
ceased, there was a rush as of deep waters, a 
sudden flood of radiance, upon which her soul 
seemed about to float forth, and through the 
distance she hearda yoige call, *tDora! Dora!” 

She was conscious that she was still in her 
chamber, but the, voice came nearer and nearer ; 
her soul rose up; to meet its visitant; all the 
bounds of space and distance were swept away, 


He woke peacefully, raised himself, and said, ; She saw Maynard, as he had paused even at the 
“T haye seen her—she understands.” $ foot of the glorious mountains to send back one 
A last prayer of thanksgiving, and, as it fell : 3 ory of greeting to her soul; she heard. the broken 


from his lips, those who watched told afterward § 
how they knelt, unconsciously, as if in the pre- 
sence of something beyond this earthly mould— 
the angel escaping from thraldom so glorified 
its earthly tabernacle. 

“[ am going,” and his voice was like the 





voices the Apostle heard of old in his vision; * 
“going over the Delectable Mountains.” 


Brighter the light from the distant hills 
stretched out toward them, more softly the 
radiance from those unseen attendants streamed 
across his brow, till it so: left its very impress 
on the faces of those about the bed. 

His eyes were fixed always upon the hills, 
but his gaze seemed to pierce beyond, to catch 
a glory hidden to those about. 

With one last eager movement, one prayerful 
breath, his soul went out through the sunset, 
leaving the still face on the pillow golden and ; 
soft in its light, even after the freed spirit had § 
passed far up the Delectable Mountains, 

A strange slumber locked Dora Hale’s senses 
in that hour, bringing with it a vision which 
she never forgot during her life. 

Do not smile if she deemed it a supernatural 
warning. In the darkness which surrounds us, 





words of promise for the herea-fter which. fol- 
lowed, then there was a blank. 

She was awake, lying back on the pillow, 
weak and helpless from the: physical struggle 
which she had undergone, but with no feeling 
of terror; the great love in her heart prevented 
that, and left only the holy awe which the pa- 
triarchs of old might have experienced when 
standing in the presence of an angel. 

Months passed before the tidings reached her 
which she knew must come, but they brought 
no grief. She believed that Maynard was nearer 
to her now than during this earthly pilgrimage, 
that from the higher sphere to which he had 
passed he looked down upon her and strength- 
ened her soul by his guidance. 

We will not mock at her belief, we will: not 
bring our material reasoning to bear against 
her. beautiful credence, Let us leave. it there 
with silent reverence, since it,was sacred to 
her: and so we can understand the resig- 
nation with which. she looked forward to the 
broader future beyond, the hope and peace that 
filled her soul as she, too, strained her gaze in 
eager watching for the light which streams 
OVER THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. 
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BY BELLE BUKER. 


Weary of the world’s-fierce strife, 
Dying, wishing not for life, 
Fading slow from earth away, 
Paler grows her cheek each dey. 


Voices from the spirit land 

Tell her of a radiant band; » 
Loved ones speak in Whispers low, 
Sighing that the loved must go. 


Weep not; for she knows no pain. 
» ,Our loss, it is her gain— 

Lightly let her white hands rest 

Moveless on her pulsoless breast. 


Weave ye garlands for her now, 
Piace them ou hor palé, pute brow; 
Rose-buds, embloms white and fir, 
Twine within her sunny hair. 
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CHAPTER ‘X1ITT. 
“An hotr aftér,; when ‘the’ old ‘itian’ had gone 
out; ‘Mackay beckoned Jenny to him. 

“T Want ‘to talk to you,” He’ said; abruptly, 
motioning’ to a séat before him. His tonés were 
sharp and stern, as if ‘the ‘question that-tried 
him, whatevér it might" be, had called the 
roughest, fiercest powers of his nature into 
action. ““You know—no ofe but you does 
know—what I’ve" been ‘working for, all ‘these 
years, Jenny.” 

“és, I know.” “She remembered, with ‘the 
words, the night ‘he told her, eight years ago, 
and other words’ of that night, hot, passionate 
whispers of love, which she knew he had long 
ago forgotten. 

“T've been trying ‘to get up,” thrusting out 
his hand inipatiently. «*I wanted my right; and 
to-night it is in my power for tHe first time.” 

**T €o’not understand, John.” 

**This létter is from Storm, the husband of 
iny mother’s nurse——” 

“sf know.” 

“He was a mifier in the district where the 
boat was wrecked. Doty’s body was recognized, 
and this man cdnie'itito possession of the papers 
whitch he éarried about him. They are here, as 
you see,” turfting over the stained slips. ‘‘‘Cer- 
tifieates’ and ‘affidavits, the complete éhain of 
evidences "needed to establish my claim to thé 
property. Storm offers his téstimony—for' a 
corisideration.” 

The girl did not reply, but waited, watchful, 
attentive. 

“So much for one side. Not only is it a tardy 
justice waiting for me, but it is a sure stepping- 
stone to wealth, to position The grandsén of 
Frederick Knote would receive an impetus from 
his acknowledged birth, which John Mackay, 
oyster-dredger, could never gain.” 


There was a tinge of contempt in her quiet , 


eyes, but it was gone in a moment. 

“T am a woman,” she said. ‘Women look 
at these things from so different a stand-point 
from men. _ What is the other side?’ 

at - old look of dreary loss ‘upon his 


rown kind sisterly ones. 





face; he spoke steadily, however. “The woman 
who holds the property is an orphan. The loss 
of it ‘will’ throw her helpless ‘iitto the world.” 

She waited, Knowing that more lay behind. 
His wound pained ‘him, maybe, for his face grew 
paler. ; 

‘She is a friend of mine—Gretchen,” he said. 

The girl rose'and put her hand on his arm. 

“Tell me all.” T, téo; aih ‘your friend. Let 
me know how to help you, Jolin.” 

“You're a good little thing, Jenny.” His face 
was bloodless now, as he looked up in her face, 
the veins in his throat knotted and swollen. He 
pit his hand on hers and ‘clenched it tightly. 
‘Tt hurts me, gitl—more than you can know.” 

‘“«T do know. All your life you have fought 
for this. It is not éasy to think it right to give 
it up.” 

“Ts it right? T’ll tell you: 
some one—Charley Hoge.” 

Jenny never guessed that; if John Mackay’s 
life-blood had crept out drop by drop, they could 
hot have hurt him more than ‘those slow, oozing 

words. 

| ¢He’s a good fellow,” he went on, evidently 
in pain. “If she holds this property, they can 
marry. They will be very happy together.” 

She put her fingers on his forehead and wiped 
the clammy drops off. 

‘And you will give up ‘your life’s hope for 
that? God bless you, John!” 

Her hero stood with a new glory about his 
head that made her heart'leap and throb. If 
he only knew how she loved him! But that 
would never be. She could have knelt to kiss 
his feet, so grand and unselfish he seemed to 
her. ‘And all this time, something in John 
Mackay’s soul was crying out fiercely that he 
loved her, that he never could place her hand 
in that of another. 

“Will you do this thing; John?” she said, 
softly. “It will bé such & gréat, heroic deed— 
like you, dear!” holding his hot hands in her 
What was it your 
father said? There, are better ways of going 
upward than by money. This is one, John.” 


‘The girl loves 
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He did not answer, motioned her away, put- ; 
ting | ‘his ‘hands over his eyes in the old fashion. 
She sat down and watched him. 

‘Tf he did it? If he burned these papers? A: 
sudden picture rose before him of Charley, with : 
his frank, cheerful face, in the ving-covered § 
porch of the old ‘home at The Elms; its master, ; 
prosperous, with a firm footing in the world, 3 
i=ppy; and a figure close beside him, a face 
looking up into his, ‘full of love. and content. 
The only woman he had ever lov the woman 
he had fought for with death and conquered, 
the woman whose head had rested on his breast 
like a sleeping baby, ‘whose lips he ‘had touched, 
Would he give her up? Would he sacrifice his 
own life to put her in the arms of another man? 
They would stand in the warm Spomeclight with 
God’s hand blessing them, while he went dog- 
gedly through the years to death, alone. 

He held his hands closer on his bent, face. 
Perhap: he prayed, ] T do not know, But whether 
he did or not, God, who loved him, saw. the ; 
deathly struggle to do right, and held out His | 
helping hand. 

Then was a long silence, The fire crackled 
and crisped down into a bed of glowing red. 
At last, John raised his head, and, stretching 
out his hand for the, papers, and laying them 
slowly in the middle of the embers, watched 
them burn to ashes. 

Jenny fancied that he sighed a little, ag if it 
was wrung out of the bitterness of his pnguish 
in spite of himself; but he held out his hand to 
her with a cheerful smile. 

“Yes, Jenny,” he said, “there are other ways. 
of going upward than by money; maybe. this 
was one of them. I'll sleep now, think.” 


SEE 


CHAPTER XIfv.- 

Ir was a dull, drizzling evening when Charley 

Hoge returned home, He had been absent for : 
three weeks, engaged in his fruitless search ; for 3 





storm, and the accounts in the papers of the § 

news to travel inland from those farther mining 

that the Antelope had gone down with two hua- 3 
umber, Beyond this, he knew nothing, He 
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me graves, and to ee that four of the pas- 
sengers, living, but sorely wounded, had gone 
to their own homes. With a desperate hope 
that those he sought might be among them, 
; Hoge turned his face homeward again, arriving 
in Philadelphia this chill, dreary evening. 

The house looked dark as he knocked at,the 
S door, only a dull beam of light coming through 
the crack of the closed shutters. He was wet 
and shivering, and had that .dogged, patient 
look of one who carries,a weight at heart which 
he may neither show nor relieve. Lou opened 
the door. 

“You've forgotten to laugh, Charley,” she 
said, after she had kissed, and whirled him 
about in her usual fashion, looking sharply into 
his face while he tried dismally to smile. ‘Are 
you glad to come home, Charley ?”, 

“Very glad.” , It.was.a homely, loving face 
upturned to his; it was.a happy home; one he 
had sworn to keep warm and cheerful, and he 
would do it,, .What if the one face, worth all 
the world to him, were lying this moment dead 
onthe bottom of the lake, the water drifting 
the brown hair through mud and slime? They 
never should know it cost him a thought. é, 

So he took Lon’s ghubby, cheeks in hig hands 
and kissed them.,, The, little passage was dark, 
but he could. feel how hot they, were, and that 
she half sobbed, not knowing whether to laugh 
or cry. 

‘Where's mother, Loy? It’s an odd weleome 
you.give me,” 

“She'll come to. you when you have, dry 
clothes on, She has strange news for you, I 
would not let her come until = had put off 
these wet things ——” 

“Practical always,” going up to his own 


room; but in a moment or two he left it, and 


met his mother at the door, The old lady, like 
the, girl, seemed to labor under some unusual 
agitation, | her withered hands shook as she put. 
them about his neck, 

“God bless you, my son! You're. weleome 
* home again, Come, back inte your room, I 
haye, something to say to you,” 

With, an ‘undefined dread pf, some, anknown 
misfortune, ( Charley Jed her in, trying to joke 
in his ordinary way, but the laughter sounded 
strangely hollow. . He, made her sit down on 
the edge of the hed,, and stood before her leaning, 
on the post, .:,.. 

pt Now go. on, mother; be, brief, please; I’ve 
bad a good deal to try me latterly.” ; 

The, old Jady,.was, one of, those who like, to 


John Mackay, alive or dead, Several steamers 3 3 
and fishing sloops had been wrecked in the same ; 
fate of. the sufferers. were Recessarily confused 3 
and indirect. Besides, it, took a long time for ; 
districts, 
The notice, which Hoge had read only, stated § 
dred souls on board; at the Sault, he learned } 
us nhl and her. boy a were among the 
came to the station, where . they. had been : make the most of g bit, of excitement, when it 
brought to the shore, only to find a few, name;,; falls. in their way, and she had, evidently made 
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up her mind to relate ‘her news with a little 
dramatic effect; but a glance at Charley’ 8 hag- 
gard face sited her into common sense and 
short words. 

“Tt is nothing to pain you, Charley boy. For 
one thing, John is at home and safe.” 

“Thank God!” 

“There was a letter came from his father 
to-day. Then—Gretchen and her mother were 
on the Antelope.” ~ 

He had turned away before she said this as 
if guessing her words, and was looking out of 
the little dormer-window at the heavy rain. 

“T know,” was his only answer.” 

“She was saved, Charley.” 


his own conveyancing in Charley’ s hands for a 
year, and, at the end of that time, if he were 
successful, to procure him a. like offer from 
three of the largest insurance and banking- 
houses in the city. 

“Tt will ensure us a comfortable home for 
life,” said Charley, gravely folding up the 
paper. 

“Mother,” he hesitated, ‘mother, God’ has 
been very good to me to-night. I would like 
to thank Hini,” 

“Yes, my son.” 

So they kneeled down by the bedside, the 
gray-haired woman and her hoy, with their 
arms about each other, as they had done when 


He did not say “Thank God” now; he neither 3 he was a little child, and I think there were no 
spoke nor moved. After a pause, she went on. $ happier hearts in the great city that night. 


“She was brought home alone; her mother} 


was lost, you know. And ill the’ child was— 
quite solitary in‘that great house—so—” fum- 
bling her hands together, uncertainly; ‘you 
were not here to advise; but = brought her 
home, Charley.” 

‘Here, in this house? She here—alive™ in 


a strange, low tone. 


“Yes, my son, We're nursing her, the girls 


and I. She is better now. She is coming down 
to supper with us to-night. ~ We thought we'd 


have a little feast ‘to surprise you, dear.” 


It was a yery quiet, happy supper they had 
altogether, that evening. Carry, by , some 
strange chance, placed Gretchen’s chair next 
to Charley's; but if she expected them to talk 
she was disappointed, for they were both obsti- 
nately silent and stupid. 

After supper, too, they all sat quiet, while 
Lou tuned her guitar and sang; but she had a 
secret ‘conviction, when she was through, that 
nobody knew whether she had been attempting 
Casta Diva or Old Hundred. 

$0 the girls grew sleepy and dropped off to 


‘Yes, mother,” but when he’ turned round § bed, and the old lady went out to see that the 
to kiss her, there was none of the usual boyish$ lights were out and the back-doors locked, and 


frolic in ‘his manner; his face was very pale, 
and there were tears in his eyes, she thought. 
“Pd like to be alone a few moments, mother,” 
he said; “Ill be downto supper in ‘a little 
while.” 

“Yes, dear,” half rising and hesitaing. “But 
that’s not all: ‘The case was decided.” 

“Well?” 

« And’ Lowther gained it, or you, rather, my 
darling.” Her voiee began to choke now. ' “And 
Mr. Benkers called the next day; ‘your father’s 
old friend, Charley, you peerage ” 

“T know. Yes.” 

‘He said how he had watched you struggling 
all these years with such sincere approval of 
your industry. But how your management of 
this case had elicited commendation from all 
critics in legal matters, and that Judge ——” 


3 to-night! 


Charley was left at one side of the room, and 
Gretchen at the other. He came over to her 
then, and sat down beside her on the sofa; it 
was so lonely to be sitting apart in that way, 
and they old friends and school-fellows. He 
only had meant’ to bid her good-night. But he 
sat quiet a moment, looking at the flushed cheek 
turned from him, .and the curly brown hair 
blown across it. 
*Good-night, Gretchen.” 

‘«Good-night, Charley,” the little warm hand 
nestling into his. 

That was all he intended to say, ‘and quite ais 
much as was necessary; but he did not go. She 
had been near death since he saw her last; and 
he? The kind of happiness which Goa only 
knows how to give had come into his heart 
“Perhaps the other words he spoke 


‘In short,” laughed Charley, patting her wet : uttered themselves. 


cheeks, “he saw how a foolish mother loved her 
boy, and humored her in it. That’s all.” 


“T thought I had lost you, Gretchen.” 
There was no answer, only the hand grew 


Her hands trembled so that she scarcely could | § cold in his, 


draw a paper from her pocket. ° 
“He left that for you. Oh, Charley! Charley!” 
sobbing outtight on the pillow. 


It was an offer to place the management of? 





“Have you been happy here?” in a low tone. 

“Tt has been a kind home to me, Charley.” 

“Will you let it be your home always, 
Gretchen ?” 
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“Bape! was all. The old astral-lamp flickered ; 


and sputtered, and. threatened to leave them in 
total darkitess} the rain pelted against the win- 
dow-panes jealously; but they never’ heeded. 
His arm never -had felt so strong as now when 
it held her to his breast; and she suffered her 
head to rest there as if ‘that were home. 

Long afterward, she told him for how many 

@ years thé had dreamed of resting it there. 
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“they Ww were snikeit in ‘edetabei: ~ Some ti time 
in February, Charley’s conscience grew so vexa- 
tious that he- concluded to silénce it by going 
down, at last, to waken up peor John. 

. “You'll appreciate me betier for losing me 
for a day,” he said, kissing his mother, and the 
girls, and his wife all round, and then begin- 
hing again; ‘and I'll bring back poor John, if 
I can.” 





It was not until they had sat there a long 
time that he thought to tell her that now ™ ued 
an actual home to offer her. 

“T could not ask you to be my wife, Gretcher, 
knowing that I was‘ penniless, and you-—” 

She said nothing. ‘But, after another interval, 
Charley bethought himself of his lame leg, which 
all this time he had forgotten: He looked down 


If there was any constraint in the welcome 
which Mackay gave him, Charley put it down, 
in his blind insouciant fashion, to his own ne- 
glect of the invalid. “I don’t deserve that he 
should speak to me at all,” he thought. “Hang 
it! how haggard and yellow he has grown! 
Could a broken leg give a look like that toa 
man?” He suspected no other loss in the man’s 


at it with a strange change on his face; then ; life, however, and went on, in his old cheery 


Gretchen could hold her'peace no longer. 

“You may love me, but’ you do not under- 
stand me,” she said. 

I don’t think Charley ever thought of her as 
an heiress, or himself as # cripple, after that, 
and though’ he understovd ay better, did not 
love her less. 


‘CHAPTER KY. 


Oxe of the first persons to hear of Charley's < 


happiness was his old chum, John Mackay, to 
whom he wrote’ full and’ particular account: 
fot Charley was not the sort of fellow to keep 
the least grain Of pleasure to himself without 
calling in all his friends to partake. As for the 
house, (after the first stillness of his day’s re- 
lief and joy was past,) he ‘kept it in 'a perpetual 
uproar of preparation and frolic, until ‘poor 
Mrs. Hoge breathlessly declared, if Charley ever 
fell in love and married again it would ‘at her 
outright. ~ 
From John Mackay a very cordial letter came, 
full of earnest good wishes; for himself, he said, 
he could not be present at the wedding, even if 
it were deferred until December: his leg would 
keep him a prisoner, etc., etc. There was, 
somehow, a distrait vague ait! about the letter, 
“John had grown moody and mdrbid,” Charley 
thought, “shut up in that hotise on the beach. 
He would run down and wake him‘up a bit.” 
“But he was so busy with his new work, and 
then, Gretchen, in fact, monopolized thie poor 
boy’s brain so completely, that he” put ‘it ‘off 
from week to week until the time for the wed- 
ding came, So John ceased to'write;’ biit they 
knew that the broken ‘one ‘wnit’ slowly, and 


8 


} manner, renewing his acquaintance with Jenny, 


laughing at the old man’s jokes, until, before 
the day was half over, he was established as a 
firm friend of the family. 

Te Mackay he talked incessantly of his wife. 
“PT can do'it to you, old fellow,” his face heat-* 
ing, ‘“‘without seeming silly, because I know - 
whatever makes me truly ‘happy will be the 
welcomest thing for you to hear.” 

“Yes,” said John Mackay, biting his lips and 
stooping to arrange the bandages. 

After dinner, they sat down alone for a quiet’ 
hour’s talk. “There was so much to be seét- 
tled,” Charley said, going back, however, a+ 
every turn, to his wife’s name, until he saw a 
look of weariness on his companion’s face, and 
began to fear he had been selfish. 

“T forgot, Gretchen is almost a stranger to 
you. Though she mentioned meeting you, Jobn, ’ 
on the boat, and your pleasant acquaintance 
there.” 

“Did she?” 





There was no bitterness in the 
toné. But he felt that she remembered hitn a8 a 
transiént acquaintance only. ‘Let it beso: He 
was glad that the secret of his life was not even 
shared by her; that even the hour when he had 
eartied her close to his heart through the hun- 
gry waters was a blank to her; that she never 


knew'who saved her. He sat dully looking in 
the fire, beating the table with his fingers, ’ 
Charley watching him. 

TE tell you, boy,” Charley broke out, at last, 
‘you've moped horribly here. You need to 
‘get to hard work to brace up your nerves. How 
long will you have to sit here?” 

“Only a month,” said Mackay, smiling. ‘It 
has been. 6 tough fight, that’s true, Charley. 





that it would be spring, Probably, before he 


could leave the house: co 


For more reasons. than one. Ba Lh Lene 
‘knits slowly.” “y a T9R BA 
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“What about that Doty business?” said Hoge, 
abruptly. 

Mackay’s face altered as suddenly. Babys 
tated a moment. 

“That is all done with and over,” he pa ab, 
last. ‘I’ve no mind.to push my,claim.” ; 

He spoke indifferently, and pulled some prints Hq 
over the table at the moment to show to Hoge; ; 
but something in his tone startled Charley, who 
turned the engravings, over carelesaly, looking 
at Mackay askance. 

“Was Doty on the, Antelope ” he asked. 

“Yes, and drowned, , How fine. this, Mueller 
is, Charley! Do.you see? It is the son’s, not 
the father’s... I like it better than his Madonna 
del Sisto even.” 


“Yes, very fine, yes,” his forehead contracted, , 


‘‘Gretchen and her mother left the city the same 
night,” he muttered, turning suddenly pale, 
and, rising, he paced the floor hurriedly. 
‘What ails, you, Hoge?” asked Mackay, at 
last. 
“Nothing; only.I’ve ,been. blind, and am be- 


ginning to see; you are not going to prosecute 


your claim on that property?” 
“No, IE have noclaim,, The.proofs are.de- 
stroyed. ” 


lay 


Hoge, looked at him for an instant, keaniy, 


then the expression fell. out, of, his eyes, and hej 
sat down. carelessly to, the engravings as if 
satisfied. ‘I, must. return.in the afternoon’s 
train,” he, said, ashe ,picked; up .the,,Mueller 
again... 

He had. one other, word to eny.botees he came 
away, Yet how.to,do it?., He;watched Jenny. 
as, she moved about this block of wood, out of 
which she had made, an idol. 

‘*V'd like, to make flesh out, of it. for her,” said 
Charley Hoge to himself. “God help them 
both, . He's, likely to diy stoner blind, alone I 
open, his eyes.” 

When she went out, ‘She, ia very benetil 


said he, 
“Eh? Jenny’, With wide open ayes, { box 


jshould,”. , 


®2 could not; 1 will not.” 


such | unutterable, dexotian,, John; just as a A sister 


Mackay. said nothing, pe Oe, ito 
the engravings, ‘I wish. this; fellow ,werg, at 
home!” said Mackay. to, himself., +1. met a 
minute’s time.to think,” 

Charley went, home, that, evening. ‘When 
you are able to be moved,” he said, ‘‘you are 
to come up,and get well,with us. We've moved 
now; live up on Green Hill, in, one of. those 
pretty garden-fronted houses.” 

“You are not living at The Elms then?” 

‘“‘No,” said Hoge, drily... 

For, a day, or two John, Mackay was taciturn, 
sat with his head buried.in his hands—taking 
time to think, I suppose, One evening, Jenny 
was kneeling by the fire, toasting the eakes for 
tea, when.he, put out his hand toward her. She 
turned round, smiling, and. he took her wrists 
in his hands, catehing the bright, happy look on 
his own face as he watched it on hers, 

“Jenny!” 

“Well, John?” 

“Mr. Hoge told me that you werea beautiful 
woman,,Is that true?” 

“No, John,” gravely, . 

“Yes, Jenny. ‘ A pure, home-looking woman.’ 
He ought to know, He hase grand, true-hearted 
woman for. his wife; but.she is not.more beau- 
tiful or purer than our Jenny.” 

Her face grew, crimson, and her eyes: filled 
with tears, but she did not speak. 

Mackay, was, silant, holding her wrists still; 
but his face was; troubled. and anxious, 

“He, said, Jenny, that I could not live with- 
out you.. That is true. I’ve tried myself; I 
Another. pause, and 
then, in. a lowe , “But he said you loved 
ime,only as a sister ought. Is that true, Jenny 2” 

She, hid ne face in her hands, crying, -blush- 


in. beauty; he himself, knew, 80 £07 amen, 
But Jenny! . Why, she used, to ie gy 
reste 


with him, and box hig ears; * 
pean bn aking woman,” 


tow-color, and — 
**She Je, 90: BOO: 
amide Baw sewd do 


said Hoge.., 
without ne t 


at her, conscious,,for.the first time, of the white- 


nese, the softness, the steady repose,in, the girl;,; 


conscious, too,.of a certain, jealous. anger, at; 
hearing her praised by another. Jenny wag bis. 


) 3 ‘only as 
John Mackay glanced throw, the, open door. 


¥ “], cannot | live, without you,” earnestly. “If 
c.oysters, this is true,I will try and be a faithful, good 
brother | to you. But, if itis not trne? Jenny, 
itis not, say that I may fixe the rest of 
my life. to you—you, will, bring, it up to your 
,OwWn height, selfish as it is... Do you love me 
a sister,’ Jenny?” , 
He. pa not see her face, but there was 4 
low whisper, ‘Noy. >» dohn.” 
When, two, months _ later, John Mackay and 
Jenny came back from the little ehuroh, where 





‘they 


had been quietly married, the old man 
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MY 


had spread out on the white toilet- table all of 3 


Jenny’s wedding presents, fingering them over, ; 


delighted as a child that so many friends had} 
remembered and loved his little girl at this, the 
happiest time of her life. 

There was one package which he had not 
opened. ‘‘It came while we were gone,” he 
said. ‘Let’s see it, child, quick as you can.” 

John cut the string, and Jenny unfolded the 
parcel. It held some pretty embroidery—folds 


of delicate muslin, that had cost much time, ard 
* 





WIFE.+—-LINES TO MY BABY. 


: patience, ond affectionate care to make wine“ 
There was a note from Charley Hoge. 

“The work is a gift to the bride, from 
Gretchen and the girls, only costing many 
loving stitches and thoughts. We knew she 
would value that most. For the work, you 
see, comes from love. The enclosure is from 
justice.” 

The ‘‘enclosure” was a yellow piece of parch- 
ment, the title deed to The Elms. 

Tue Env. 
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TO MY 


WIFE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





Dorr thou r all the ished hours? 
Dost thou r youth’s unshaded morn? 
Dost thou rémember when the fresh, fair flowers, 

Faded so long, were born? 
Dost thou remember? 


Brown were those locks then, wife, that now are gray, 
Bright were those tender eyes that now are dim, 
And musical the voice to chant Love's lay, 
That’s now a Vesper hymn— 
Dost thou remember? 


I know thon dost, my darling; for thy looks 
Are beaming with the light of former days; 
T read them as I read familiar books 
That win my constant praise. 
Dost thou remember? 


How canst thou but remember! we have had 
Our joys and griefs together—have we not? 
Pleasant have been our riutual thoughts and sad, 
The same onr earthly lot. 
Dost thou remember? 


h 





Ah! well my memory paints thy early Spring; 
I see thee in thy girlhood’s blushing dawn, 
Blithe as a bird upon ecstatic wing, 





Yet timid as a fawn. 
How I remember! 


Oh! many, many years have flown since then, 
And thou art in thy Autumn’s pale decline, 
But, as I gaze on thee, I see again 
The charms that erst were thine. 
How I remember! 


Dost thou remember how I sang those charms 
In oft-repeated verses o’er and o’er; 
And, when a bride enfolded in my.arms, 
Rehearsed them more and more? 
Dost thou remember? 


And still I sing them; still thou art to me 
My Muse, my inspiration, and my love; 
I have not changed, in word or deed, for theo— 
Have I, my dear old dove? 
Dost thou remember? 


And never canI, Death will not divide 
Hearts knit together by eternal ties; 
Yes—we shall keep united, side by side, 

So that in Paradise 
We shall remember! 


rte 





LINES TO 


BY LOUISA MAL 


MY,BABY. 


COM STENTON. © 


I Love thee as the dew-drop loves the parched and thirsty 2 As with brilliant golden pollen his ganzy wings he tips, 


’ 
I loved thee from the moment of thy wailing cry gt birth, 
I love thy pretty prattle, and thy sweet and jeyous mirth; 
Oh! of such love thy lifetime mayst theu never know a 3 


dearth ! 


T love the twining ringlets of thy sunny, silken hair; 
T love to dream that near them there shall never come acare; 
I love to think that o’er them guards a mother’s hopesso fair, 
That the breast beneath shall ever throb with heart as light 
as air. os 
Tlove thy merry, laughing eye of liquid azure hue— $ 
Rivaling the clear, soft sky’s own bright and Heavenly blue, § 
T love to gently kiss away the oft-shed drops of dew, 3 
And list and long to hear again thy happy dove-like coo. g 
T love those pouting, ruddy, moist, and nectared loving lips, 3 
Tlove to linger o’er them as the bee that honey sips— 3 
Vor. XLV.—29 


§ 


3 Or in his morning bath of dew in lily-cup he dips. 


T love the tender pressure as thy red cheek sinks to rest, 

In calm and Tallent a upon thy mother’s breast; . 
I love to see thee within thy little downy nest, 

As unconfined thy rounded limbs in snowy robes are drest. 


I love to press upon thy brow a mother’s fervent kiss, 

2 It stirs my very heart-strings with thrills of rapturous 
bliss; 

Oh! how I long to have thee feel and know this wondrous 
lovei 

I pine to have a portion back my snow-white nestling dovo. 

I love the clinging love-clasp of thy arms around my neck, 

T love with all a mother’s pride thy fairy form to deck; 

gt love to fold, at eventide, thy tiny hands to pray, 

S That from thy parents’ heart and home thou ne’er shalt pase 

away. 





ONE OF THE 


FINE ARTS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


‘Sue can do anything, she’s so beautiful.” 

The speaker referred to a young lady who 
‘was so exquisitely beautiful that something like 
fascination dwelt in her face. Her large brown 
eyes, clear as crystal, had a singular depth of 
expression; the blood flushed her fine com- 
plexion with a ruddy warmth; her hair, curling 
naturally, danced, and waved, and fluttered in 
the strong gas-light with every motion of her 
head. She stood out, in a gay,company, strongly 
relieved, with just @ little boldness of manner— 
jaunty, self-poised, self-conscious. Her air said, 
“TI am beauty’s queen to-night; and fear no 
rival.” 

“She is very lovely.” A young man gave this 
answer, a sigh veiling his tones. 

‘“‘We must excuse a little vanity. Miss Pat- 
terson would be more than human if she were 
not spoiled. All the young men are crazy after 
her.” 

“We cannot excuse the soil that disfigures a 
statue—the blemish that mars a picture—the 
discord shivering through the harmonies of a 
grand chorus. Spoiled! Is it not sad to see 
the spoiling of so much perfection?” 

“Oh! don’t take up the matter so seriously, 
Mr. Orne!” replied the lady with whom the 
young man was speaking. ‘‘When I said 
spoiled, I used the word in a very limited 
sense—more playfully than in earnest.” 

“IT understand all that. I did not misinter- 
pret you. But I have eyes.” 

“For beauty?” 

“Ye. I am, in acertain sense, a worshiper 
of the beautiful. And, of all beautiful things, a 
fair face has most power over me.”’ 

“Then you own yourself a devotee at that 
shrine?’ and the lady glanced at Miss Patter- 
son, who still stood in the ceffter of the room, 
in the midst of a group of young men who had 
gathered about her. She was very animated; 
her voice pitched a little too high for sweetness, 
and her motion a little too free for grace. 

Mr. Orne regarded the fair young creature 
fer some moments; then sighed again as he an- 
swered, 

“No.” 





“I was strongly’ attracted—who is not? But, 
true beauty is of the soul, its creation one of 
the fine arts in our time most sadly neglected. 
Titre! Was that a touch of beauty?” They 
were looking at Miss Patterson, whose lip was 
slightly curling with scorn. 

The lady did not reply. 

“Or that?” asked Mr. Orne, as she threw up 
her eyes with a mocking, half-vacant expres- 
sion. 

“Or that?” he asked, a few moments after- 
ward, as she drew down the corners of her 
mouth in response to some silly remark. 

“She’s a bad artist, and will spoil the fine 
material on which she is working,” said Mr. 
Orne, turning away. ‘It hurts me to see God’s 
image so marred.” 

“Come, come, my friend! This will not do. 
You are putting the case too strongly,” an- 
swered the lady, ‘Miss Patterson is as sweet 
in disposition as she is lovely in face. Just 
now she breathes an exhilarating atmosphere 
It is not her real self that. you see reflected in 
the mirror of her actions.” 

“T am not so sute of that,” promptly re- 
turned the young man. ‘A mirror reflects 
only what #s. If there was not something 
scornful, something vulgar, something coarse 
in her nature, could the image of such things 
have been seen, by any possibility, in her face? 
I do not hesitate to answer—No! Look at that 
other face.” And Mr. Orne directed his friend’s 
attention to a girl sitting by herself in a distant 
part of the room. ; 

«‘You mean Miss Lander’s?” said the lady. 

“Yes. A very different style from Miss Pat- 
terson’s.” 

* “Very.” 

“It does not fascinate bygits singular beauty.” 

“No.” 

“She draws around her no admiring crowd. 
And yet, in all the time I have known Miss 
Lander I have never seen so unlovely an ex- 
pession as that which marred the countenance 
of Miss Patterson just now.” 

“She has to be guarded,” returned the lady. 

“In what respect?” 


“You were a devotee?” said the lady, with} «As to her face, It is plain enough as it is. 
¢ What is seen only as archness, or an odd phase 


the familiar air of 9 friend. 
438 
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ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
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of beauty in Miss Patterson, would be absolutely 
repulsive in her.” 

The young man dropped his eyes and mused 
for alittle while, then answered, 

“A year ago, when I first met Miss Lander, $ 
| thought her a homely girl. I do not think so : 
now.” 

“I call her very homely,” said the lady. 

At that moment we stood before Miss Lander, 
and spoke to her. As she answered, light broke 
through her countenance that suddenly became ; 
translucent, revealing an inward beauty which 
the flesh had veiled. 

“As it should be,” said Mr. Orne, quietly. 

“As what should be?” asked the lady. 

“The gem is richer than the casket.” 

“Pity the casket is so plain.” 

“It will not be plain forever. The gem is a } 
living soul, the casket an impressible substance. 


Sooner or later the beauty or deformity of this ; 


living, ever active soul will be shapen in the 
casket, so that all who look thereon may see. 
The plain grow beautiful if the soul is beauti- 
ful, while the most attractive face in the world 
grows plain or distasteful if the soul within be 
deformed. You said, a little while ago, that 
Miss Patterson could do anything, she was so 
beautiful. Her worst enemy could not do her 
a greater injury, than her closest friend who 
whispered that sentiment in her ears.” 

“T was only speaking lightly,'you know; you 
must not carry my words to their utmost mean- 
ing. You are a closer observer than I thought. 
I knew you to be an admirer of the beautiful; 
and I have seen that you were attracted by 
Miss Patterson. I did not wonder at this, for 
she has the most perfect face Lever saw. All 
her features are good, and ‘their harmony ex- 
quisite.” 

“Simply beautiful from the offiginel cast,” 
said Mr. Orne; ‘‘but who does not prize more : 
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} son was a bad artist. Both ideal and skill are, 
$I fear, of a low order. If I am right in this, 
3 no one will call her beautiful in ten years from 
; now; while few eyes will look upon the face of 
3 : Miss Lander and not turn to it again and again, 
3 attracted by the rarity of its charms. Already 
$ her mouth has gained a sweeter expression, her 
3 eyes a tenderer light. In a single year, she has 
improved wonderfully.” 
“You must have observed her closely, Mr. 
3 Orne.”’ 
5 ‘‘Not purposely. My habit is to study faces, 
and to note what I see. In that of Miss Lan- 
: der there has been a noticeable change. I see 
glimpses and revealings of a pure and lovely 
§ soul.” 
The eyes of Mr. Orne’s lady friend were a 
3 little clearer after this. Not long afterward, 
i she found herself by the side of Miss Patterson. 
They were standing a little way from Miss Lan- 
; der, and nearly in front of her. 
$ ““Isn’t it a misfortune to be so plain?” said 
} Miss Patterson, throwing a glance toward the 
; young lady last mentioned. 
3 *¢Do you think her so very plain?” was asked. 
} «Qh! dear yes! She’s the homeliest girl in 
the room!” And an expression so full of con- 
tempt went over the face of Miss Patterson that 
it sept away every sign of beauty. ‘ 
“There is a gentleman here, to-night, who 
thinks differently,” said the lady. 
‘I’m sorry for his taste. But there’s a Jack 
for every Jill!” 
“‘He’s a man of taste—of very refined taste.” 
“Qh, dear! Then he must have on a pair 
of strange spectacles.” And Miss Patterson 
laughed in a disagreeable way. How the beauty 
went out of her fair countenance! 
«And he’s quite won me over to his way of 
thinking,” said the lady. 
: | “Pray, who is he? Do I know this appre- 








highly the statue which the artist cuts out of }¢iative gentleman?—this man with the wonder- 


the unsightly marble, than the finest bronze or 
plaster? Iam a lover of the fine arts.” 

“Of the fine arts? What have the fine arts 
to do with the living face?” 

“Much. The soul is an artist; the human 
face a substance upon which it works.” 

“Ah! I see.” 

“If the artist’s ideal be low; if the hand is 
clumsy ; what then?” 

“The face will not grow more lovely.” 

“But if the ideal be high; if the hand be } 
skilled to the finest touch ?” 

“We will see their work in the countenance.” 

“Just as we have seen this evening. There- ; 
fore I said, a little while ago, that Miss Patter- ; 


; ful powers of vision ?” 
: “Yes. He is one of your admirers.” 
3 “I can hardly call that a compliment.” 
3 “There; he has: just passed to the side of 
¢ Miss Lander.” 

‘‘Not Mr. Orne?’ exclaimed Miss Patterson, 
her manner changing. 
> “Yes. He said to me, a little while ago, that, 
ei in ten years from now, her face would be more 
3 attractive than the face of the most beautiful 

woman here this evening. Just see how it 
jlightens as she talks with him! How feeling 
sand thought fill and transform every arg 
: ?It is not the same face that it was in repose.” 

A thin veil of shadows dropped down over 


nes 





440 
ea countenance of Miss Patterson; a hardness 
came into her eyes. 

“TI think,” added the lady, ‘that Mr. Orne is 
more than half right. We know that the face 
gradually changes so as to reflect the soul. 
That state of mind impress the features, and 
gradually mould them into visible indices. Is 
it possible for the face of Miss Lander to be 
often so flooded with the soul’s beauty as it is 
now, without acquiring some of the outward 
forms of beauty? Mr. Orne, who is a keen 
observer, asserts that Miss Lander is rere 
acquiring beauty; and he also asserts that the $ 
faces of some young ladies, which were almost | 
perfect a year ago, are gradually losing their : 
charms.” ; 

‘And pray, what is the ground of these sin- 
gular transformations?’’ asked Miss Patterson, 
with a sobriety of manner quite in contrast with : : 
her levity a little while before. 


MOTHER, 








‘*She who grows more beautiful is the better 
artist, I suppose,” said the lady. ; 
Don’t talk to me in riddles, I was never 
good at guessing,”’ replied the half-bewildered 

girl. 

“The creation of material beauty is a fine 
art, my young friend,” returned the lady. “I 
have just had an esthetic iesson from Mr. Orne. 
What we see of loveliness in picture or e, 
is but a representation of things lovely seen in 
the artist’s mind. He fixes his pure and true 
ideal in outward substances. The human soul 
is an artist, the face and body its canvas or 
marble upon which it is ever at work. Now, 
will not the best artist give us the most heme: 
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WEEP! 

tiful wotk? I think, with Mr. Orne, ines Miss 
Lander is an artist of exquisite taste; and that, 
sooner or later, the social world in which she 
moves will be charmed by the face which so 
many of us once thought homely.” 

Miss Patterson dropped her eyes to the floor. 
She looked unusually serious. 

“Ifa beautiful girl would retain her beauty,” 
added the friend, whose years and intimacy 
gave her the warrant of free speech, ‘she must 
study this highest of the fine arts. She must 
look within and see what are her ideals of 
beauty, and with what kind of tools she is 
working. If she have a love of what is good 
Sand noble—of which is pure and true—and 
> work from these ideals, her face will take their 
impression, and grow more and more attractive. 
But, if she be vain, and proud, and selfish, 
s every stroke of her pencil, every impression 
made by hammer and chisel, will take from her 
countenance a charm, and leave a deforming 
touch,” 

**Mr. Orne thinks me a bad artist,” said Miss 
Patterson, betraying in her voice the concern 
which had prompted the remark. 

“You have a fair face, my dear,” replied the 
lady. <‘‘It will be your own fault if its attrac- 
tions grow less. There may be many who will 
read it closely, and see just what you impress 
there. I pray you, let not its beauty be dim- 
med.” 

And she turned away, leaving Miss Patterson 
in a soberer mood than she had been for many 
days; and with a new light in her mind. . She 
had learned the secret of preserving beauty. 





MOTHER, 


WEEP! 


BY SYLVIE A. SPERRY. 


Moruer, weep! thy boy is lying 
Wounded, moaning in his pain; 
Weep! the death-shots, thickly flying 
O’er the distant battle-plain, 
Are the answers to his sighing. 
Weep, mether! weep' 


Mother, weep! Does no foreboding 
Shadow o’er thy dreams, to-night? 
Ah! thy heart, in grief corroding, 
Hides a fancied woe from sight! 
Hist! the gloomy night-owl’s boding! 
Weep, mother! weep! 


Open wide thy window-shutters, 

See! the sky is draped in gloom; 
Hark! the dirge the night-wind utters, 
Moaning o’er thy brave one’s doom. 
Hist! the Storm-King’s angry mutters! 

Weep, mother! weep! 





Mother, weep! the tempest thickens 
O’er his wounded form, to-night; ' 
Scenes at which the faint heart sickens 
Lightning flashes bring to light: 
While thy anguished t quickens. 
Weep, mother! wéep! 


Now the rain sweeps madly o’er him, 
Washing white the crimson stain; 
Now he calls on her who bore him, 
Wildly calls, and yet again: 
“Mother!” Azrael stands before him! 
Weep, mother! weep! 


Mother, weep! thy boy is sleeping; 
Ne’er shall battle-thunders wake. 
Winds a funeral dirge are sweeping 
O’er the mounds our soldiers make. 
Weep! there’s comfort yet in weeping. 
Weep, mothers! weep! . 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


- 


[Entered, according to - of Co in the year 1864, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 374. Q 


As Katharine arose to her feet, Lord Guilgprd } } while the facts of Katharine’s true position were 
came into the room, impatient of even this brief $ 3 revealed. During the recital he broke out more 
separation from his wife. There was something g 3 than once into exclamations of indignant sur- 
so beautiful in the manliness of this youth that, } prise, but made no further comment. So com- 
even in the midst of her anxiety, Katharine ‘pletely had the whole transactions of that fatal 
looked on him with a thrill of admiration. marriage been kept from his knowledge, that he 

“Nay, my pretty sister,” he said, addressing $ ; only deemed Katharine’s repulsion to her hus- 
Katharine, ‘you must not hide away from me 3 band the caprice of a froward girl, which would 
in this fashion. Remember, I have not seen $800n pass away. 
you since that happy night.” i Just as Katharine had ceased speaking, the 

Lady Jane made a rapid signal with her hand. 3 Duchess of Suffolk lifted the tapestry which 

Lord Guilford tossed back the amber curls ; concealed the entrance door and looked in. 
from his forehead, and looked at his bride in: ‘May I join your,conference, my children?” 
surprise. pee said, in her gentle fashion. ‘‘When peril or 

“What, is it, sweetheart? Am I saying any- ‘ sorrow threatens either of my daughters, I can- 
thing wrong?” he questioned, with a half-earnest } not be content to remain away.” 
smile. 3 Dudley arose and led her to a chair with the 

Katharine, won to confidence by the frank s graceful respect which sits so beautifully upon 
beauty of his face, forgot that he was Northum- ; the very young. 
berland’s son, and fell upon her knees before; ‘Dear lady, you are most welcome; only guide 
him. us by your wisdom, and I shall not despair of 

“Oh! my lord, be a brother to me; for I am } seeing our sister here made happy. It is a hard 
in sore need of brotherly help!” ‘ot, and one from which we will redeem her, or, 

“Nay, but it must not be on her knees that ; at least, divert our father’s anger on ourselves. 
my lady’s sister asks help of Dudley,” said the 3 Is it not so, Sweetheart?” 
noble youth, bending over her till his bright hair 3 «I am ready to brave anything, Guilford, so 
mingled with her ringlets of deeper gold. ‘‘Stand 3 long as my sister is benefited, and you join my 
up, sweet one, and stop weeping. This is the first ; mother in approving,” answered Lady Jane, 
time that a sound of tears has been heard in a 3 turning her eyes full of modest love on his 
bower-room. It seems like an ev omen.’ } face. 

Katharine dashed the tears m her eyes, «‘That which I fear most,” said the duchess, 
and smiled as the sky brightens under a cloud. ¢ “is the haste of this trial. His’ highness, the 

“I know—I know it is selfish to bring my $ Protector, gives little grace between condemna- 
sorrow hither; but, indeed, these are but drops {tion and execution. The trial is ordered, and 
of thankfulness, of sweet, sweet hope—for, un- 2 we have no time to spare if this unfortunate 
doubtedly, you must have power with the Pro- ; young man is to ne saved. His destiny may be 
tector.” P & ; settled even now.’ 

“I may have great power, and that before | “T will set forth at once,” cried Dudley, filled 
very long,” said Dugley, coloring suddenly and ; with generous enthusiasm. ‘My lady mother, 
glancing at his wife, who seemed a good deal § your barge shall take us on our way. Come, 
bewildered by his words. ‘Even now he will $ sweetheart,” he added, addressing his bgide, 
pause twice before refusing me a reasonable § «don your hood and mantle; let us see if my 
thing; so tell me at once in what I can pleasure father has so far forgotten his youth as to resist 
you, and that shall be my first duty.” $ that face and voice when they plead for a human 

The generous youth sat down, drew the young life. We will go down the Thames, and our 


girl to one side of him, and his wife on the other, } people shall meet us on the shore a a horse 
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THE MAID OF HONOR. 
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and your white palfrey. We must take some } 


state, or his highness will be offended; so I will 
order half a dozen stout fellows to follow with 
the horses.” ‘i 

Katharine’s eyes brightened when she saw 
how eager the generous young noble was in her 
behalf, and the duchess, for a moment, forgot 
the secret. care that oppressed her. She loved 
Hertford almost as a son, and was scarcely less 
anxious than Katharine herself that he should 
be saved from future harm. 

Whea Lord Guilford came back, Lady Jane 
was ready, and these four persons went down 
to the banks of the river, followed by the re- 





‘Lady, I fear that his malady has taken 
fatal turn.” 

Katharine was listening keenly, and heard the 
words as they dropped from the young man’s 
lips. i 

‘Then God help us all!” she said, walking 
away in despondency. ‘‘When he goes, our 
last hope is dead. Alas! alas! what have [ 
done that this life should be only one great 
misery!” 

“Lady,” said Dudley, when Katharine had 
left the two alone, “‘his highness, my father, 
bade me inform you that, at an early hour on 
the morrow, he will call and confer with you, 


tainers who had escorted the duchess from her $in person, en subjects of great moment to you 


home, At the duke’s residence they separated. 
The barge went on conveying Dudley and his 


and this good realm.” 
The duchess turned pale as death, but she 


bride to the rendezvous where their servants had $ answered, in a low voice, that she would be 


been ordered to meet them, while the duchess 
and her youngest daughter stood upon the gar- 
den terrace and watched the barge with wistful 
anxiety as it passed out of sight. 

Hour after hour swept by, while the mother 
and daughter watched for the returning barge 
with increasing anxiety. Dudley had promised 
to bring them tidings of his success, but it was 
nearly night-fall when they saw his boat creep- 





ready to receive his highness. 
‘But my daughter—the Lady Jane,” she said, 
with sudden alarm, ‘‘have you left her behind?” 
“Yes. My father promised to confer with 
her about this matter of Lord Hertford; be- 
sides, the king wished to see her before he 
slept.” , 
‘The king wished to see her? Wherefore?” 
“TI cannot tell. Indeed, everything about the 


ing up the river with a sluggish movement that * palace was in confusion, and the Protector 


betokened evil tidings. He saw the ladies and 3 scarcely seemed himself. The council was sum- 
waved his hand, but it was with an air of sad- } moned while I was there, and he came out from 
ness that warned them not to hope. 2 its consultations to give me the message about 

At last the barge crept up to the garden steps. : his visit here on the morrow.” ’ 
Lord Dudley stepped out and came toward them, } ‘‘Have you any idea what the purport of this 
with a cloud of regret on his fae S visit. is?” asked the duchess, seripusly. 

“Do not look on me so anxio&asly, or I shall ; ‘“‘Nay; I can but conjecture, for he said no- 
never have the heart to tell of my ill success,” : thing.” 
he said. 3 “Go back to the palace and take your wife 

Katharine’s lips turned white, but the duchess } home, the neighborhood of the council is no 
replied for her, 3 place for her,” said the duchess, impressively. 

“Then you have failed to soften the Pro- { “After the Protector leaves me, to-morrow, his 
tector’s heart? He is resolved to hunt this {next visit Will be to Lion House; but I charge 
young man to the death?” she said. ‘But my $ you, Guilford Dudley, to keep my child from 
daughter—surely, he did not refuse her a hear- {all your father’s ambitious projects; they will 
ing?” ; surely lead her to death.” 

‘‘He refused nothing, lady, but simply evaded 3 “I do not understand,” said the young man. 
the whole subject, When I urged it more strongly ; “You will be enlightened, and then beware 
than was beseeming to a son, perhaps, he cut ‘ho® you allow a false ambition to drag both 
the matter short, saying that Edward was worse, } you and my daughter into the sin meditated 


and those who ruled the kingdom had weightier 
matters to think of than the life of a worthless 
boy!” 

“And is the young king indeed worse?” in- 


quired the duchess, struck with a new cause of § 


anxiety. 

Dudley drew close to her and spoke in a sup- 
pressed voice. All the bloom and joy went out 
from his face as he almost whispered, 


for me, and, afterward, for her.” 

‘Lady, have no fear. "All the influence on 
earth could not lead the Lady Jane into an evil 
act.” 

‘Let your influence be exerted to keep her 
from the terrible temptation that lies before 
her. So long as you are firm, I have no fear.” 

The young man became grave almost to sad- 
ness. He certainly had some vague idea of the 
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THE MAID 
temptation against which this solemn warning 
was given, though his wife was still in pro- 
found ignorance of the greatness designed for 
her. Should the Duchess of Suffolk fail to meet 
the aspiring views of Northumberland and his 
friends? 

‘Dear lady,” said the youth, giming way to 
the sudden reaction which her nranner had 
created, ‘‘have nd fear that I shall ever, know- 
ingly, permit evil to reach my bride. I:would 
rather perish thah see a shadow on her sweet 
face. Believe me, trust me, and now farewell. 
Do not, I pray you, think Lord Hertford’s cause 
desperate. The judges may find him innocent.” 

The duchess shook her head, but made no 
other reply. She gave her hand with a kindly 
clasp of farewell to the youth who would gladly 
have served her, and they parted with heavy 
hearts. 

That night, as Katharine was walking up and 
down the terrace by the river, too restless for 
anything but active motion, but feeling smoth- 
ered, even in the cool moonlight, so terrible was 
the anxiety that- oppressed her, a little witch- 
like figure crept up the wall, from a boat that 
had been hauled under its shadow, and came 
toward her. Holding. gme hand over her eyes, 
she peered, for half a minute, into the pale 
face, and then spoke out, 

‘This is the place, and you are the lady.” 

“Who are you, child?” said Katharine, too 
unhappy for surprise. ‘What brings you here 
in this strange fashion?” 

“I am Mary—I came in a boat,” answered. 
the child, promptly. 

“And where did you come from?” 

“The king’s palace.” 


’ 


Katharine started, and searched the child’s {about it. 
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s ‘Yes, I know it.” 

s “Sheltered by a great tree?” 

$ Yes, it’s oak.” 

3 “Is it your grand-dame who attends the 
: king?” 

$ The child nodded. 


5 
s 


$ ‘But how came you here? Who told you 
; how to find me?” 
3 ‘She did—granny!” 

“To what purpose?” 

“You didn’t send the ring, with a red stone 
in it like a great drop of blood, so I come.” 

‘‘And you brought some message?” 

“No. I was to tell you something.” 

‘““What? Why don’t you speak?” 

“T’ve been speaking all the time.” 

‘«But tell me what your grand-dame said.” 

“She said that the young lord had got his 
s trial; it only lasted an hour; that the great 
Slord came with a paper for the king to sign, 
but he—the king—was asleep, and he’ll come 
with it again to-morrow. So you must come 
with me to the palace and tell the king all about 
it just now. That’s what granny says. Come 
along.” 

Katharine allowed the singular child to draw 
her to the edge of the terrace, where they could 
look down on a little boat that lay rocking in 
the shadow of the wall. 

“You are to get in,” said Mary. 
bring you.” 

‘What, alone, and at night 

*<Tt’s th@sbest time. Granny said so.” 

“Oh! if but knew where to find Jared!” 

‘‘He’s in there,” said the child, pointing to 
ithe boat. ‘Granny saw him hanging round the 
king’s palace, and sent me out to tell him all 
He rows the boat, I don’t know 





*““T was to 
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face in the moonlight. She could only see that how.” 
the features were sharply cut, and that a pair; ‘Jared, Jared!” cried Katharine, bending 
of singular eyes seemed to shimmer and dance ; over the wall. 


fitfully in the moonlight. 
“The king’s palace? Did you say that?” 
“Yes; the king’s palace! He’s sick—but so 
handsome, I love him!” 
“Who is sick?” 
“The king. We take care of him.” 
“What, you?” 
_ “Yes, I and granny. She sent me ‘to find 
you.” 
A sudden thought startled Katharine. 


seized the child and turned her face where the $ 
moonlight fell clear upon it. She had seen those ; tugging at her dress. 


‘«My lady, I am here.” 


brings me?- Has there been a trial?” 

“T don’t know certainly,” answered Jared, 
‘but believe it. I caught one glimpse of him, 
walking in the midst of a guard carrying hal- 


g 
s 
| “Is this news true that this strange child 
5 
3 


$berds; but when I attempted to speak they 
drove me back.” 

: «Then it is true. 
She that I could reach the king?” 


Oh! Jared, is there a hope 


Come, I know the way,” said Mary, 
“Trust granny, she 


“Yes, 


sharp features before—only fora moment—but :ean do anything. “The big lord is afraid of 


there was no mistaking those restless eyes. 
‘You live in a wooden house, down the river, 
with an old woman?” she said, eagerly. 


$ ” 
; granny. 


“Yes, I will go. It may be the way to save 


him, if this child does not promise too much— 
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if I can but get a word with the poor suffering 
king.” 

“Granny sends me out and in—nobody dare 
to dispute her. Besides, I made the guard 
drink something. He’ll be asleep.” 

«Jared, I will go—come close to the steps— 
the old woman has prepared the way for us,” 

, cried Katharine, wrapping the thick mantle that 
she wore closely around her, and moving along 
the terrace. 

Jared pushed the boat close to the steps, and 
Katharine sprang in. Mary had leaped svat} 
the wall and lodged at Jared’s feet while the} 
boat was in motion. 

“Now pull for your life,” cried Katharine. 
‘‘We must return before her grace misses us.” 

Jared bent to his oars, and the boat shot 
rapidly down stream, now in the shadow, now} 
in the moonlight, but always making swift pro- 
gress. 





” 





2 


grouped upon a black ground. Two ipo on 
horseback sat within the thick shadows—a dra- 
pery, and sombre as death—which the building 
cast downward to the earth. Still, vigilant, and 
motionless, they sat like horse figures cast in 
the same mould with the horses they bestrode; 
and on the*epposite side of the street a sentinel 
walked tdé™and fro, pacing now into the moon- 
light, now into the shadow, with a heavy mono- 
tony that sounded like a death-march. Little 
; Mary darted into the shadows and came out 
upon this man as the light struck his face. 

‘‘Who goes there?” cried the man, rattling 
his halberd. ‘Who goes there?” 

‘It’s only me,” answered the girl, ‘‘only me.” 

‘Oh! only me, is it?” was the sharp reply; 
‘but methinks, little witch, that some one more 
than me loiters behind yonder.” 

“Didn’t I tell you, great iron monster that 
you are—didn’t I say, in going forth, that may- 
hap my sister would come back with me? I am 


CHAPTER VII. too small for great helpfulness, and the king 

Tue boat which carried Lady Katharine and } > is in terrible strait to- -night. You might have 

her singular companions stopped at last near a$ ’ guessed that, sirrah guard, wheh my grand-dame 

flight of steps which connected one of the prin- $ ; sent me forth after nightfall, knowing well what 
cipal streets of London with the Thames. Little} roisterers the men on water here always are.” 


Mary sprang up the stones, two at a leap, and} 


stood prepared to pilot the party forward, look-§ 
ing down with selfish impatience as Katharine : 
left the boat with more deliberation. 3 

“Now,” said the little creature, gathering her } ; 
tiny mantle over both arms, and casting a glance } 3 


over her shoulder, ‘“‘now walk f or your} i 
shadows will slant the wrong way before we get } 
to the king’s palace.” 

Katharine looked up at the moon, and saw 
that the hour was later than she had supposed. 

“Go on,” she said. ‘It will go hard if I do 
not keep up even with your light feet.” 

“Try then,” answered Mary, with a sharp 
laugh, and away she sped with the swiftness of 
a mountain kid. 

Katharine followed, and Jared preceded them, 
measuring off the distance with long, eager : 
strides, that might as well have attempted to} : 
outstrip the sun as the elfin figure that kept up 
with him, even then restraining itself. 

hus they passed through the deserted streets, } 
moving in the shadow of the buildings as much 
as possible and treading lightly, for the very } 
echo of their footsteps carried a sort of terror 
with i At last they came in sight of the vast 
building which had been chosen as the king’s } 
residence. Its facade was-in deep shadow, but } 
here and there the moonbeams shot round an 
angle and threw out rich masses of sculptured } 
stone, which took the effect of ponderous cameos } 





answe@ed the man, ‘abuse is 
I have no orders to let any 


“Nay, nay,” 
not reason, elfin. 
one pass.” 

“You have orders to let me and my grand- 
dame pass in and out at all times, without ques- 
tion,” answered Mary, stamping her little foot 
in simulated impatience. ‘I am not to be kept 
‘here, answering questions, when his highness 
wants medicine and care.” 

«But who is that other?” questioned the man, 
pointing his halberd at Katharine. 

‘Who? My sister, surely.” 

‘‘And what does she with the king?” 

‘‘Whatever the grand-dame bids her. I am 
enough in most times; but to-night it wants 
more years arx' strength than I have to hold his 
highness while the dame gives his medicine.” 

‘But the king bas his own attendants.” 

Mary gave an impatient movement, begin- 
ning to dance up and down on the ground. 

“TI tell you they are all bunglers, and my 
grand-dame will have none of them. They hold 
his highness too savagely. It wants dainty 
handling when a king is patient; so she sent 


: for my sister, and I shall take her in. So stand 


aside, stupid head, and let us pass.” 
“But the fellow, an I were of a will to pass 
thy sister, little witch, what does this fellow 


Shere? Surely, he is not wanted to give dainty 


handling to his majesty?” 
‘‘He! oh! it is only the apothecary man.” 
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‘«But the king has his own apothecary.” ¢ grand-dame and me, nor us outside the walls 

“And grand-dame has hers. Think you she: It is a mercy he hid not hear the door howl as 
trusts strangers to make up her simples?” I touched it. Hush!” 

**But he, at all events, shall not pass.” The little creature bent her head and listened 

‘Keep him here then,” said Mary. ‘He can ; intently, with a look of sharp apprehension on 
walk up and down with you till my sister comes: her face. All at once her countenance cleared 
forth. It will not be long.” up, and she stole forward, on tip-toe, with a 

«Then this sister is only wanted i the occa-} finger on her lips. A moment she was lost in 
sion?” > the darkness, then she came forth again, spark- 

“That and nothing more,” said Mary, going: ling all over like a cameleon from its bath of 
up to Jared. > sunshine: 

“Here, good man, give me the jar of medi- } “It was he, snoring. He is sound asleep, with 
cine, if 1 must perforce carry it, and stay here his feet stretched out on the floor and his shoul- 
till my sister comes back; this iron-headed man } ders against the wall.” 
will have it so.’ ; Mary dropped her chin down upon her bosom 

“Ay, ay; if the fellow remains I care not! } : and shut her eyes, drawing deep breaths through 
Two simple things like these can do no harm; } her suppressed laughter—thus mocking the sen- 
but bestrew me, if the man goes an inch further. tinel in his heavy sleep. Then she threw her 
I have my orders, and if I did not know this § head back, and, seizing the lady’s hand, led her 
impish kitten to belong to the old leech, both softly along a dark passage, perfectly silent but 
she and her sister, forsooth, should stay behind} for the heavy breathings of the slumbering 
with him.” guard, At last they entered a room, lighted 

‘Now let us pass,” said Mary, seizing Katha-} only by faint gleams that came through the 
rine by the cloak, and pressing a jar of the} edges of a tapestry curtain, that covered an 
medicine she was in good faith to deliver into$ arched entrance into what seemed a more spa- 
that lady’s hands. ‘‘Come, come, we will not § cious apartment. 
be longer kept back.” “Stay,” whispered Mary, pulling at Lady 

The sentinel stepped fide, muttering, Katharine’s dress, ‘stay till I come.” 

“If it were not for that evil eye, which has: With these words she crept toward the cur- 
something worse than witchcraft in it, I’d think tain and seemed to glide through without lifting 
twice at letting you pass at this time of night— it. She was such a shadowy little sprite that 
order or no order.” Katharine scarcely marveled at her singular dis- 

But Mary was out of hearing long before his } appearance, but stood motionless waiting for 
sluggish sentence was uttered. She still held’ what migl come next. Directly the curtain 
Katharine by the cloak and hurried her forward. : fluttered a little, scattering tiny pools and 
They passed around angles and cross courts, } arrows of light on the stone floor, and Mary 
from one wing of the palace to another, avoid-$ stood by her side. 
ing the main entrance guarded by those two} Come,” she whispered, “step like a cat, for 
motionless horsemen, and at last pausing be-¢ the big duke is sleeping in a chamber near by, 
fore a ponderous side-door that seemed but } just as crows settle on the nearest bough to a 
seldom used; for the grass had grown rank be- 3 } wounded stag. To-morrow he will be cawing 
tween the stones of the pavement around it, ; for his fellow-birds, that are nothing but crows 
and it opened with a hoarse, rasping sound that! for all their fine feathers—to-morrow, or next 
seemed to shake off years of accumulated rust. 5 day at the furthest, grand-dame says, they will 

It took all little Mary’s strength to push open all be flocking hither. All her art will keep the 
this ponderous mass of oak and iron, though } ’ monster from him no longer! Our poor, beau- 
every bolt had been drawn and the ponderous } : tiful, beautiful king!” 
lock turned for her accommodation by some one} A weird sob of pain broke through little 
within. The Mrange child turned upon Katha-} Mary’s whisper, and Katharine could feel the 
rine on the threshold, panting for breath, and? small hands that grasped her dress tremble till 
with her eyes dancing elfishly in a stray beam ; they shook the whole fabric. , 
of moonlight which fell across her. : Come, come, we were to go in when grand- 

“Creep like a rabbit,” she whispered, “there dame coughed,” she said, eagerly, as a muffled 
is but one soldier in this passfge, and I gave} sound came from the next room. ‘‘Come!” 
him some of grand-dame’s drink in his ale. But} Mary lifted the tapestry curtain, and Katha- 
he may be awake, and we could not pass if he rine passed under it, entering a spacious bed- 
saw us, for he is ordered to let no one in, save } chamber, but dimly revealed by a silver sconce, 
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before which a small curtain of crimson silk} way. A slight quiver of the delicate features, 
bad been hung that turned its smothered ra-} : and the eyes were opened again. 

diance into blood-red gleams and left half the: ‘‘Where is our gentle cousin?” he said, with 
apartment in shadow. Through the unearthy ; a wan smile, more pitiful than tears. “Let her 
richness of this light, Katharine could see a: come now while we are alone.” 

ponderous bedstead of ebony, so heavily carved | Katharine came up to the bed, pale, awe- 
that the cornice seemed chiseled from black; stricken, and trembling; that moment she would 
marble; the tall posts were swathed and half: have giv@ Hertford up to death rather than 
concealed by curtains of crimson velvet twisted ; disturb what she felt sure was a death-bed. To 
heavily about them; for, sweeping downward, : > her sensitive nature there was something coarse 
their ponderous richness kept all air from the} and selfish in her errand to that solemn cham- 
bed, and Rachel had forced them aside, leaving; ber. 

the gentle boy, who lay dying under those crim-} Edward saw this, for his intellect rose clear 
son shadows, revealed in his spiritual beauty. as crystal above the anguish of his disease. He 
The hectic on his cheek gleamed upon the pure 3 saw it, and, slowly unclasping his hands, laid 
white which surrounded it like a vivid reflee-} one palm, pink as a delicate sea-slell, upon her 
tion-of red coral. The blue eyes that looked } head, for she had fallen upon her knees with the 


out into the darkness were bright as diamonds; $ 
a smile hovered around the delicate re ; 


and his hands, small and delicate as a girl’s, 


first movement, reverently, as she would have 
knelt at a shrine. 
“Look up, fair cousin, look up and speak 


were softly clasped over the bosom that rose |  teeely if Edward has yet the power to aid you 
and fell under his painfully unequal breath. } in anything,” he said, in a low voice that almost 


The fever was on him, that dread, agonizing} broke her heart with its sweetness. 


fever, that seizes its victim daily, and, at given ; 


“Oh! my liege. Oh! Edward, my dear, dear 


hours, with the cruelty, of a vampire stealing } cousin, I cannot think ef myself, or of him, 


away vitality with every ruthless shock, thus} 


measuring his path to the grave with a cruel 
combat, each one of which drags him nearer 
and nearer, till he sinks in its gloom at last. 

In the heat and parched anguish of this fever, 
young Edward of England lay upon the pon- 
derous ebony couch, so near his death that the 
old woman, who would have died to save him, 


gave up all hope. A deathly chil, that had: 


shaken his slight frame’ from heart to limb, had 
just gone off, and when the fever fiend came 





” 


when you lie here so feeble, so—so —— 

Katharine burst into sobs, and covered her 
face with both hands, 

**So close to death!” said the gentle boy, and 
once more that faint smile stole like a shadow 
over his lips. “Do not fear to say it, Katha- 
rine—others have not been so dainty with us. 
But while we have life, it must be given to those 
who love us; so speak out if any new trouble 
has come upon you.” 

Katharine lifted her face. The first shock 


on, Rachel had flung back the quilt of green silk, ; was passing away, and his gentle,,earnest speech 
and, after that, the soft lamb’s-wool blankets, } brought her mind back to its own unhappiness. 
till the two, mingled like waves of foam and sea- 3 Still she faltered, and her yoice shook with emo- 
weed, covered across the foot of his couch, leay-§ tion as she spoke. 
ing only @ single covering of linen, which lay$ ‘‘My liege, ah! be calm while I tell you: but 
motionless over his figure, as if a sculptor had } they have cast my Lord of Hertford into prison.” 
chiseled its folds out of the snowiest marble,?  ‘‘What, Northumberland? Has he done that?” 
under which he reposed as in a tomb. The king spoke in a low voice, but he started 
Still Edward was awake, and his blue eyes } till the linen that covered him shook like drift- 
shone out with wonderful splendor; his body; ing snow. 
was weak, so weak that he could hardly lift a; | “Yesterday they forced him out for trial. Oh! 
hand, but through the sight of those eyes shone } sire, to-morrow he may be dead!” 
out an intelligence that rose above disease, and } ‘«‘Why do they pursue him so®’ 
would outlive death, come when he might. A; ‘‘Beeause his promised bride will not recog- 
faint motion of the hand drew old Rachel to his} nize the marriage which was forced upon her.” 
side. ‘‘And which we commanded them not to en- 
“Did you not say that our cousin Katharine} force,” ‘said the youth, starting to his elbow. 
was here? That she had something to ask of ; ‘Does sicknegs dethrone a king? We will put 
the king before, before——” this question right soon to the Protector.” 
The white lids fell slowly over his eyes, and}. ‘Ob! my liege, you have no strength for a 
through the long dark lashes a tear pressed its; ‘ contest with that cruel man!” cried Katharine. 
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“True, all true; he overpowers me. Katha-; offences against his person, or the state, and’ 
rine, when we.are alone I fear him. Such will 3 ordered his release from confinement at once. 
is a terrible thing to oppose; but Hertford is; When the document was complete—for, young 
our cousin as you are, sweet one.” $.as he was, Edward had become familiar with 
“But this man cares nothing for kindred: state papers of this kind—the gentle boy fell 
blood, save when it can be used for his own: back among the cushions, panting for breath, 
ambition,” answered Katharine. ‘To-morrow $'and so white that the warm velvet of the cushions 
he will ask you.to sign Heriford’s death-war-} threw out his head with cold distinctness as if 
rant, and be angry even if you wish to read it.’’ 3 it had been marble, 
‘‘Nay; but we will not sign it.” | The old woman was about to remove the 
As Edward made the promise, a sense of his parchment from his languid hand, but he made 
own weakness came over him. Again the lids; a faint motion of resistance, 
closed over his eyes, and now tear after tear} ‘The seal,” he murmured, ‘the great seal of 
stole through the quivering lashes; the gleam $ England; without that it is incomplete.” 
of hope that had dawned upon Katharine’s face ; Lady Katharine and the old woman looked at 
died out as she saw these tears. $ each other with glances of despair. The great 
“Qh! sire, how cruel I have been to distress ; seal was in Northumberland’s possession. . How 
you!” she pleaded, pressing her lips to the hand } was it to be obtained? Without it, all that 
which had fallen supinely from her head. $ night’s work was futile. As Katharine’s head 
The king opened his eyes apd looked at her 3 drooped in utter despondency, little Mary, who 
in tender thoughtfulness. had been turning her eyes with the uncertain 
“You are right, Katharine, we may have no 3 quiver of strong excitement, first on one, then 
strength to-morrow for refusal or protest, This 3 on the other sad face, set the golden standish 
noble cousin of'ours must-be saved and a-con-$ on the floor, and addressed the king in her 
test with the lord Protector spared me.” usual abrupt fashion, 


stone in it, that the big duke stamps down on 
¢ the red-hot wax, that the king wants?” she said. 
soned Hertford?” : “Yes, yes,” whispered the king, faintly. 
“In the Tower, my liege!” : ‘Then I can find it,” she cried. ‘He left it 
“The lieutenant of the Tower is an honest ; on a great sheet of parchment in the next room, 
man,” said the king, ‘‘and would not evade the 3 that great rattling sheet which he wanted the 
warrant of his lawful sovereign, even though : king to sign, grand-dame, but found him asleep, 
they tell him how few days he may bear that; and was so mad. Didn’t he pull his beard and 
title. Think you he would, cousin?” : bite his lips? But it’s there—it’s there.” 
“Indeed, I think him a faithful servant and} She darted away through an opposite door, 
true friend to the Seymours,’”’ she answered. only pausing to light a taper at the sconce as 
“Then,” said the king, with a bright smile} she passed along. This taper was just strong 
that illuminated his face like a gleam of moon- $ enough to reveal a great oaken table in the cen- 
light, ‘we will save this noble cousin of ours, ; ter of the ante-chamber, beyond which North- 
though it be the: last act of a life that has not’ umberland had occupied apartments since the 
been over-useful to mankind. Rachel!” king’s serious illness. She stole across the floor 
The old woman came up to the bed. ° like a snow-flake, found the great seal, with a 
‘Is there parchment and ink in the room?” 3 stick of wax, lying across an open sheet of 
eekteestiine Rie sin och cet tok ta Ba en. A toe 
into an adjoining chamber which North-: went bac x , 
umberland used for the assembling of his secret $ scarcely drawn a breath since she left it. 
council, and came back with a sheet of paper 3 Edward made a great effort and lifted himself 
and a heavy gold standish in her hands. The; from the cushions again. He took the parch- 
parchment she laid before the king and knelt} ment from Mary’s hand and read it.. A look 
down, holding up the standish, while Rachel : of wild distress shot over his face, and drops 
brought cushions from a neighboring couch } of pain stood thick upon his forehead. It was 
and heaped them upon the pillows, lifting him : Lord Hertford’s death-warrant! 
almost to a sitting posture. ‘And he would have won me into signing 
With his eyes bright as an eagle’s, and his} this, unconscious of its wickedness,” he said. 
pale hand trembling with every motion of the’ ‘Murder my own kinsman on my death-bed. 
pen, he filled out a complete pardon for ail} Alas! what unholy things power leads us to 


rine, 


$ 
s 
; ; 
“Oh! but how can that be?” answered pete: “Is it the great gold thing, with a purple 
‘*Know: you, cousin, where they have impri- ; 
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participate in. 
from this crime. Little one, hold the taper 
nearer and give me the wax.” 

Mary leaned over the bed, holding the taper 
in her small, steady hands. Edward held the 
wax in the flame, and a smile crept over his lips 
as it fell like great drops of coral and melted 
together on the’ parchment. 

“Now the seal—the great seal of England,” 
he cried, in a clear, eager voice. 

Mary gave the seal which she had clasped 
tight in her left hand. Edward pressed it down 
on the seething wax, exhausting the last strength 


of his body in the act, and gave the pardon tos 


Katharine. Then he took the death-warrant, 
held it in the flame a moment and tossed it on 
the floor, where it burned, and crackled, and 
shriveled together, a black scroll of ashes that 


But, thank God! we are saved } 





OF HONOR. 
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Katharine would have left a piece of gold 
with Mary, but the little creature wrenched her 
hand away and darted off toward the palace. 

Katharine drew a deep breath as the girl dis- 
appeared, and turned to Jared. 

“Now let us away—time is more precious 
than gold. Can you pull a boat to my father’s 
door, and then way to the Tower, without flag- 
ging?” 

“If it is to save my master—yes,” answered 
the honest fellow. ‘Give these hands any task 
and they will not tire.” 

“T have the king’s pardon in my bosom, good 
Jared, which will release him if delivered by the 
dawn. Oh! if we had but a vessel in the stream 
to bear him safe from England!” 

“There is—there is,” answered the man, joy- 
fully. ‘A craft lies in the stream ready to sail 


fell into powder as Mary made a leap and} for France; a few broad pieces of gold will send 


danced eagerly upon it. 
Edward saw the act and smiled, but the gleam § 


her off like a bird.” 
‘Alas! I have no time to get the money, 


of pleasure seemed to freeze upon his lip, and § : Jared, and our work must be done briefly. If 


he fell back among the cushions, struggling § 
awfully for breath. 
Katharine, pressing the pardon to her bosom, 


knelt down and watched his agony with a face} 
He opened his eyes at } ently. 

$ gold. But who would give them for anything 
“send it to the Tower} so worthless?” 


pale almost as his own. 
last and saw her. 


“Go,” he whispered; 
by daylight, or it may all be in vain.” 
Lady Katharine arose, but lingered still. She} the steps against which the boat lay as Jared 


could not find the heart to leave that fair boy ; uttered these words. 


to die in the midst of the vampires that sur- 
rounded him; but another faint motion of the 


hand impressed his order more forcibly, and} 
’ She had not changed her dress since the state- 


she slowly withdrew from that royal death- 


chamber, and, with an aching heart, followed ; 


her little guide into the open air. 

The sentinel was still asleep, with his burly 
figure half upon the floor, half supported by the 
wall. 


They passed him silently and were soon : 


that unscrupulous man finds Hertford in Eng- 
: land, he will not value the king’s pardon a 


2 rush.” 


" «What can be done?” said Jared, despond- 
“T would sell my life for ten pieces of 


They had reached the river and stood upon 


In wrapping the cloak 
about her, Katharine’s arm was exposed, with 
the rich sleeve falling back, and a bracelet of 
diamonds gleaming upon it in the moonlight. 


visit to Lion House; but, having covered it com- 
pletely under ghe thick mantle, now remem- 
bered the jewels upon her person for the first 
time. 

Jared uttered a ery of delight that was almost 


in the street, with the moonlight lying softly | a shout. 


around them, and the sentinel still walking up * 


““See, see! Oh! my lady, you have hiantiliing 


and down in the shadow, exactly as they had 3 better than gold on that arm!” 


left him. 


‘“‘What, these, these? Jared, Jared, will the 


Jared saw them approach, and came forth; skipper take these baubles in place of gold?” 


from an angle of the wall which had protected 
him from sight. 


“You see it is only my sister. She has} 


“Ay, my lady, that he will, and glad of the 
exchange.” 
Katharine was busy unlocking the clasp of 


changed in nothing within the half-hour,” said $ her bracelet; but her eager hands trembled so 


Mary, dancing saucily up to the sentinel. ‘So 
let her go on her way with this our good friend; 


: violently, that at last she tore it apart and held 


* it up in the moonlight, her face all radiant with 


the medicines she brought have done the king } new-born joy. 


good.” 

‘‘Heaven be prajsed for that!” answered the! 
man, lifting his cap reverently. 
maiden, and a blessing go with you.” 


‘Pass on, ; : friend, and these, and these.” 
° fings from her fingers, and untangled clusters 


“Oh! who would have thought that this would 
; save his life?” she cried. “Take it, my good 
She took the 
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' eried the lady; then she stooped over the wall 
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of jewels from her hair, which had, fortunately, ; absence, not even the mother who loved her so 


been concealed under the hood of her cloak, or 
she might not have passed the sentinel so easily. 
“Take them all, Jared, and if there is more 
than will suffice to bribe the skipper, keep the 
rest for your lord’s support in France till better 
times come about, for this hasty movement will, 
I doubt not, find him ill-provided.” 

“Lady, I will deliver them,” cried Jared, 
thrusting the jewels into his bosom and taking 
up the oars in eager haste. ‘Now sit down, 
sit down, for no hawk must fly faster than this 
little boat, if it does its work by daybreak.” 

Katharine settled down to her place, breath- 
less and radiant with hope that was now almost 
certainty. ‘He will live—he will be saved,” 
she murmured, clasping her hands in gentle 
thankfulness, ‘“‘and I—I shall have done it. 
Oh, me! how precious these gems would have 
been had I but known that they possessed such 
power; my heart will leap to the flash of a dia- 
mond ever after this.” 3 

Jared kept his word. The little boat did abso- 
lutely fly up the Thames like a hawk on the 3 
wing. Every dip of the oars sent it. flashing : 
forward, leaving a pathway of rippling silver 
behind, and dashing up’a storm of spray with § 
its slender prow; the strength of a dozen men 
seemed to have entered that one faithful man. 

They reached the Duke of Suffolk’s residence. 
Katharine had kept the king’s pardon in her 
bosom till then, for it was more precious than 
her own life. But now she gave it up, trembling 
all over as it left her hands. 

Jared scarcely took time to draw breath be- 
fore he took up his oars again. Before Katha- 
rine had mounted the steps, the prow of his 
boat was turned down stream. 

‘Lady, farewell! I may never see you or old 
England again,” he said. ‘If you do not hear 
from us by noon to-morrow, know that my lord 
is safe and far out to sea.” 

“Then God grant that no tidings reach me!” 


as he flashed by it, and called out, ‘Remember, 
Jared, it is my life you take with you!” 

He lifted one oar in the moonlight, dashed it 
down again, and away sped the boat, borne on 
swiftly by a strong tide, and an arm that honest 
love made strong as fate itself, . 

Katharine walked up and down the terrace 
so long as a glimpse of the boat could be ob- 
tained, then she walked slowly into the house 
and entered her own chamber. No one had 
missed her. She had performed the work of 
a lifetime in those few hours, so it seemed 
to her; yet no one had been conscious of her 








dearly. 

Katharine could not sleep. It was a relief to 
her keen anxiety to see the bright waves of the 
river sweeping downward to the sea. It seemed 
as if every flash of the water gave a promise of 
Jared’s success,. At last: faint tinges of. hope 
broke up from the east, and a soft opal light 
crept over the river. It was the dawn. Her 
heart rose and swelled at the thought: that 
hour her lover was safe, or lost forever. She 
thought it-a good omen that no clouds were in 
the sky; the rosy lines flushed crimson and 
melted into a sea of golden light, which carried 
an idea of triumph with it. 

‘He is safe—I feel—I know that he is safe,? 
she cried, exultantly. ‘Now let my enemies do 
their worst. They will not find a weak girl to 
deal with since he is beyond their power.” 

While she was speaking a sound of oars came 
up from the river, smiting the smile from her 
lips and the strength from her limbs. 

‘It is Jared, and he has failed. Oh! my God! 
my God! how faint Iam! Is this death?” 

She fell upon her knees by the window and 
grasped the stone frame-work with her feeble 
hands. No boat was in sight, but she heard the 
sound of oars creeping under the wall; the 
heart in her bosom grew sick with dread as 
she listened. He had failed—he had failed. 
Her strained eyes were turned toward the 
river stairs; every moment she expected to see 
Jared come up them, bowed down with defeat 
and the burden of sad news, which was killing 
her even in anticipation. She heard the boat 
knock against those stone steps, the oars laid 
heavily down. Then a weary moment of silence, 
and a footfall rang up from the stones. Some 
one was leaping to the shore.. The breath grew 
cold on her lips; her eyes strained themselves 
to see that which every nerve in her frame 
shrunk from.* All at once she uttered a cry 
which flung off a load of agony with the first 
breath. She sprang up, clasping and unclasping 


her hands in a frenzy of thanksgiving. It was 


the Duke of Northumberland who mounted to 
the terrace. Others followed him, lords and 
gentlemen of the court; but she took no heed 


of them, What was their errand to her so longy., & 


as it brought no news from Jared! 

The group of noblemen entered the house 
slowly, and with the gravity of men who came 
on an important mission. The members of the 
family had not yet left their chambers; but the 
house was soon in commotion, and she heard 
the voices of her father and mother talking ear- 
nestly in the corridor which led to the great 
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stair-case. Then elas a noise of feet, the ; difficult to understand. He seated himself in 


slow closing of doors, and all was still. : 


Katharine had been too much excited, during 
the last twelve hours, for any event to trans- 
pire without disturbing her gravity. Gifted or 
cursed, as the case might prove, with quick 
sensibilities and a vivid imagination, her mind 
seized upon this visit with the keenest appre- 
hension. What could Northumberland want at 
her father’s house at this time in the morning? 
Was the young king dead?» Had the distress 
occasioned by her midnight interview shaken 
the sands of his young life so fatally? Or had 
the Protector heard of her visit, and came there 
to punish her for the audacity with which she 
had snatched: away the noble game he had so 
keenly hunted down? Worse than all this—oh! 
a thousand times worse!—had he discovered her 
plan of escape and thwarted it? Had he come 
from the Tower to triumph over her, to kill her 
with his sneers? 

During a full hour these questions haunted 
her mind and kept her fears on the alert. She 
longed to know the worst. The air of the room 
was stifling; the profound silence below threw 
her into a torture of suspense. 

At last she saw.a little tumult at the water- 
stairs. Some person from the house went down 
the garden and spoke to some one in the shelter 
of the wall; then Katharine saw the duke’s 
barge swing out into the water, with its silken 
awnings fluttering in the sun, and its cushions 
of purple yelvet arranged for his reception. She 
saw, also, that the prow was turned up stream, 
and this took a load from her heart. 

Directly, while she was watching, the lord 
Protector, with his train of nobles, came forth 
and descended to the barge. She saw that 
Northumberland’, brow was black as midnight 
with haughty frowns, and that underneath his 





wrath lay a harassed and baffled expression 


the barge, gathered his velvet mantle around 
him, and sat in moody silence till his followers 
found their places. Then Katharine saw the 
barge sweep up the Thames, a gorgeous thing 
to look upon, but overshadowed in her mind 
with the gloom of death. She was so intent on 
this object that the door opened and Lady Suf- 
folk came into the chamber before she was 
aware of it. 

Katharine turned and looked upon her mother. 
Never in her life had she seen that sweet face 
so disturbed. The duchess was pale even to the 
lips, yet around her eyes was a flush of red, as 
if a burst of passionate tears had passed over 
her only a few moments before. She came up 
to the window where Katharine was standing, 
and leaned upon the heavy carving that sur- 
rounded it. Her heavy eyes followed the barge, 
and she saw it disappear with a sigh so elo- 
quent of pain that Katharine crept close to her 
side, askirg, in a tender whisper, what troubled 
her 80. 

The duchess still kept her eyes on the barge 
with a look of wistful anxiety; Katharine fol- 
lowed the glance, and saw that her father had 
taken a seat beside Northumberland under the 
silken awning. u 

‘«They will win her over, oh! Father of heaven! 
they will persuade her to accept this splendid 
iniquity, and beyond that—what will come be- 
yond that?” 

“Of what are you speaking, sweet mother?” 
said Katharine. 

“Of the crown of England! It was at my 
feet an hour ago, and I refused it. But she 
will accept—my gentle child cannot detect tle 
wrong, nor see the end as I do—they will pre- 
vail with her. To the husband, the very kiag 
himself, what will her frail strength avail?” 

(TO: BE CONTINUED.) 





WEARY. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


~ Tam weary! 
Weary of the cares of life, 
Weary of the toil and strife, 
Weary of the pomp and show, 
Weary of the glare and glow. 


Tam weary! 
Weary of the world’s deceit, 
Weary of the foes I meet, 
Weary of the heartless throng, 
Weary of the idle song. 





I am weary! 
And I long to feel 
O’er my spirit gently steal 
Comfort from a higher Power, 
As in childhood’s happy hour. 


Tam weary! 
Father, in the land above, 
Give to me Thy pitying love; 
Though weak and sinful I may be, 
I consecrate myself to Thee. 
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CROQUET AND TROCO. 





BY H. J. 


VERNON. 








CROQUET. 


Turis capital out-door game for ladies and 
gentlemen is just now exceedingly popular. 
All the apparatus required is a mallet for each 
player and a wooden ball, with nine or ten iron 
arches or hoops. These arches are fixed firmly 
in the ground at certain distances—say seven or 
eight feet apart—and the whole art of the game 
is to knock or croquet the ball through the 
arches, beginning at one end of the ground, 
making the circuit, and returning to the start- 
ing-point. A smooth lawn, grass-plot, or other 
piece of ground is necessary for the due per- 
formance of the game, which may be played by 


following rules, will enable any one to play 
Croquet. 

Rutes of tox Game.—1. The ball must be 
struck or pushed by the end of tho mallet only. 
$2. The arch must on no account ever be moved 
to afford the player any convenience in playing. 

8. After the player has passed his ball through 
an arch, he is entitled to another stroke; or after 
having roqueted another ball. 

4. The player can only roquet the same ball 
once, until he again passes through the areh. 

5. A ball half through an arch is considered 





altogether through. 





two or more ladies’ buts L 
only two play, it is better to have two balls each. 
In order that our readers should understand 
the following rules, it is mecessary to explain 
that the term roguet is equivalent to canon at 
billiards, that is, the contact of one ball with 
another before passing through the arch; and 
ricochet, the striking of two balls with the 
player’s ball. The second engraving and the 


batten {4 IF 





ayer miss an arch, he must return to 

e side of it that he played from, either through 
or round the areh, as most convenient. 

7. A ball must not be lifted from the ground, 
even if in the way of another player. If the 
ball of one of the players strike that of another, 
which is not available for a roquet, both balls 
remain as sent; but if the ball be hit, and avail- 
able for a roquet, it must be ue = 
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8. A ball that has not been through the first § 
arch cannot roquet, but it can be roqueted. 3 

9. If a ball that has not passed through the 
first ring be sent behind the pin at the starting- 
point, it can be brought up to the starting-poimt 
and begin anew. 

10, On striking the second pin the player has 
the option of either leaving his ball wherever it 
may have rolled, or of bringing it back to the 
starting-pin. 

11. When intending to roquet another ball, 
the player should strike his own ball with com- 
mensurate force, in order to drive the ball about 
to be roqueted into an unfavorable or favorable 
position. The player’s ball must always be the 
one moved in roqueting. 

, 12. If, in roqueting, the player’s ball slip from 
ufider his foot when he strikes it, it must be 
brought back to the place whence he struck it. 
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BEADS AND VELVET. 

Troco, on Lawn Brturarps.—This game is 
somewhat similar to, though scarcely so amus- 
ing as, Croquet. It is played by any number 
of ladies or gentlemen, and the object is to pass 
a wooden ball through an iron ring fixed on a 
movable pivot in the center of a circle, roun 
which the players take their places. The ball 
is lifted from the ground by means of a cue fur- 
nished with an iron ring at the end, and pro- 
pelled or thrown forward by a simple movement 
of the arm, As it is the object of the player to 
pass his own ball through the ring, it is equally 
the object of his opponent to prevent him. This 
he accomplishes by means of a roquet, or canon. 
The game is generally played fifty up; one point 
being counted for a simple roquet, two for 
making or passing through the ring, and three 
for roqueting and making the ring at the same 


> stroke. 
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BEADS AND VELVET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tere are many little articles in a lady’s 3 
apartment necessary for daily use, and often } 
elegant in themselves, that, when scattered } 


about, much impair the neatness of arrange- 
ment, and yet cannot be hidden out of the way 
in drawers and closets. It is for the reception 
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of such as these that the Boudoir Basket is ex- ; Small, one large, one small, then back through 


pressly intended. 


$ 


the last large, (this forms the lowest point of 


The foundation of the basket is in cardboard, ; the fringe,) then six small, and pass the needle 


the bottom being an. octagon, and the sides} 
formed of eight pieces, eut exactly to fit its} 
several sides, according to our illustration. finish to your fringe. 
These are to be covered, on each side, with } 


silk, satin, or velvet; the last named, being the 
richest, produces the best effect. On the bot- 
tom a little wreath of forget-me-not is worked 
in beads, the flowers being blue, with a white 


bead in each center, and the leaves green. All} 


the parts are then to be sewn together, taking 
a white chalk bead on the needle at every stitch, 
and putting them as close together as possible, 
and with as much regularity, All this: being 
done, the basket is now ready for the bead 
fringe, which is its greatest ornament. This is 
put on in loops all round, taking first a large 
bead, then three small ones, so completing the 
loop, and repeating the same till the circuit has 
been made. The second row is made by com- 
mencing at the large bead of the last row, 
threading three small beads, taking up one large 





one, then four small, then one large, then six 


through the next large bead. Repeat this again, 
or even three'times, if you wish to have a rich 
Then thread four small 
beads, and pass the needle through the large 
one, which forms the center of the row of dia- 
monds; thread three small beads, pass the 
needle through the large bead, which completes 
the diamond, and so continue all round. 

The colors of these baskets have not been 
specified, because it is presumed thatiany young 
lady would employ such pieces as she might 


happen to possess, or could easily obtain; any 


pretty tint looks well. For the fringe, white 
beads suit every sort of material, of whatever 
color, and simply making choice of a large bead 
that will harmonize or contrast with the silk, 
satin, or velvet, ensures a good effect. 

A slight strip of whalebone covered with rib- 
bon and crossed with beads, makes a very suit- 
able handle. Set it on with a bow of ribbon, or 


it may be ornamented with any pretty slight 
device in the beads. 
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THE EUGENIE FICHU, 


BY EMILY H, MAY. 


Tarts Fichu is intended for an evening or din- , with the exception of the back, which is arranged 


dress, besides obviating the necessity of having} trimmed round with narrow black lace, and a 
any further trimming on the bodice. The Fichu }.wide white lace or blonde, divided by a narrow 
forms a kind of bodice, open in front, and with $ row of velvet. It is further ornamented with 
two long ends before.and behind. It may be ; black lace leaves applied on the net or tulle. 
made in any bright-colored silk, and is covered ? These leaves can be purchased separately, or 
with — tulle or net, put plain over the silk, ; they may be out out from old pieces of black 


ner toilet, and makes an admirable finish to ; in five puffings from the waist. The Fichu is 
3 
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lace, the foundation of which is worn out. The : engraving of the Fichu and a diagram oon 
dress worn with the Fichu has a trimming at ; which it may be made. 
the bottom to correspond, We give both an® 
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KNITTED JACKET FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Mareriats.—} Ib. of No. 6 three-thread knit. 
ting cotton, and 2 pins, No. 15.—Cast gn 64° 
stitches, slip the first stitch of every row; the 
whole is done in plain knitting. Knit 92 rows. 
96rd row: Cast off 6 stitches, knit the remain- 
der. 94th row: Plain. 95th row: Cast off 2 
stitches, knit the remainder, 96th row; Plain. 
97th row: Cast off 2 stitches, knit the remain- 
der. 98th row: Plain. 99th\row: Slip 1, knit 


then cast on 6 stitches, * knit 12 rows, decrease 
\1 stitch at the top, repeat from * 5 times more, 
knit 28 rows, * then inerease 1 stitch at the top, 
knit 12 rows, repeat from * 5 times more, then 
repeat from the 98rd row till the 6 stitches are 
cast on, knit 92 plain rows, and cast off. These 
jackets\are much approved for children, as they 
combine \the necessary support with great elas- 
ticity, but ‘the knitting must be tightly done to 





2 together, knit the remainder plain. 100th 


prevent its being too elastic; the shoulder-straps 


row: Plain, repeat the last 2 rows 6 times; are generally made of tape, but if knitting is 
more, knit 10 plain rows, then knit only 33 { preferred, cast on 5 stitches, slip 1, seam 1, knit 
stitéhes, turn back and knit to the end, next} 1, seam 1, knit 1. Every row is alike. Con- 
row knit only 82 stitches, then knit to the end. } tinue this till you have the length you require 
Knit 2-stitehes. less in every alternate row till ;for the shoulder-strap. The size given is for s 
only 2 remain; this is to form a gore; then knit } child about three years old, but the same rule 
the whole number of stitches for 11 rows, then } may be applied for larger jackets by adding » 
make a stitch at the beginning of every alter- ; } few more stitches in the casting on, and knit- 
nate row till 7 increasings are made, knit a } ting a few more rows in the width. Few articles 
plain row after the one with the last increase, } are more useful than this. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Drawine-Room Furnirure.—It is a great mistake to have 
yeur drawing-room furniture too gay and light-looking. 


We see rooms often spoiled by furniture too various in color, % 


and too much ornamented. For our own part, we always 
fancy each “ornament” a detraction from anything like a 
good work; and, surely, in doing up a room you would wish 
it to be one work, to be regarded as a room, and not as 
an oblong space containing various articles of furniture, 
each of which may be handsome, but quite independent of 
others. To make, however, one work of it, you must have 
an imagination, and be able to picture what the room 
ought to be when completed. Every one almost has some 
ene favorite color—some favorite combination, and why 
should not that color or combination be used merely be- 
cause an upholsterer assures one, with much emphasis, that 
it is not the fashion? Things lose all their charm of cha- 


racter by the fashion that stereotypes them, and gives to: 


such unlike people the semblance of the same tastes. 

The paper for the walls is the first point of dfficulty. The 
bright-colored patterns seem to us to mark and define the 
walls too much—one wants to have some color that seems 
to melt in the distance, some pale misty tint, or perhaps 
some cloudy rose, or again the green that recalls the out- 
stretching sea or forest. Bright colors always seem objec- 
tionable in making the walls so prominent, and, in catching 
one’s eye as they do, obtruding the walls on our notice just 
as if some shrubbery were to be surrounded with a carefully 
whitewashed wall, studiously unveiled by any plants or 
trees, and evidently meant to keep before our minds the 
exact and narrow boundary. Panels again are often objec- 


tionable, as dividing the room into slices, and seeming to; 


always good to-have when much crimson is used in the fur- 
niture and carpet. It is of great importance to keep up an 
even balance. We have known the green curtains, when 
the walls were green also, tend to turn the scale too much 
in that direction; but then bright crimson draperies used 
about the fire-place, and table-cloths and cushions with 
bright crimson also, have restored the balance, and made 
the whole very pretty, just as a color-study. 

A very good summer plan is to have red or blue cotton 
covers for sofas and chairs, and so on,,either being trimmed 
with a narrow band of the other color done in some simple 
pattern. Few. curtains are in summer more pleasant than 
full white muslin, and it has always seemed to us that the 
freer from pattern the better. A wide band of color laid in 
down each is good too, when people are not content with 
anything quite plain. And these thin muslin curtains are 
lined too very often with some color which, still very light 
and thin, gives a softening to the strong light if the room 
is sunny. No window-frame is so perfect, however, as many 
vine leaves, and this one may, even in a city, secure with 
time and trouble. 

Chintz, too, is one of the brightest and prettiest things for 
@ drawing-room, but this must always depend so much upon 
the pattern, and it seems.a great pity to have what might 
be so gay and bright subdued to a mere neutral tint by 
having no one ruling color. If one wants to have color, 
why not have some pink rose-buds, and a lining of bright 
pink too? These can be toned down far better by green as 
in nature, green carpets, or walls, or hangings, than by a 
sort of compromise that comes to half-measures everywhere. 
But when one gets upon furniture and begins to think about 
§ color, the subject is inexhaustible, and one can only hint at 
a few things that might tend to improve matters. 





lessen its space. Panels seem always to us as if they were 3 
meant for mere frames, and, therefore, should always APPA ¢ Juwnis have never been 80 universally worn as now. 
rently be used ¢o contain something—some white gleaming ? With low dresses a necklace or chain is de rigueur; the 
statue perhaps—perhaps some picture, or even a ed large colored bead necklaces are quite admissible when 
little knot of flowers upon some pretty braeket. ¢ the age and position do not admit of pearls or diamonds; 

In looking-glasses, again, it always appears to us that § $ the pink coral is one of the prettiest simple parures for a 
their use is chiefly to promote a sort of illusion—the frame > 3 young girl; it is used not only for necklaces, but for ear- 
should be subordinate then to the glass that reflects the $ N rings, brooches, and bracelets. The enameled jewels are 
room. A recess fitted with such a glass is always, we think, ¢ 3 also in great vogue; the complete set is very ornamental; 
effective in lighting a room at any rate, and it must be con- 3 the clasps are especially elegant. The new models are all 
sidered how expensive good, handsome frames are. Cer- 3 copied from the antique, and give one a very good idea of 
tainly such are beautiful; carved in rich dark oak, or in : $ the beautiful gold and jewel ornaments of old Grecian art. 
boxwood again, or chestnut, they are exceedingly beautiful, § < As a consequence of this, cameos, long neglected, are once 


73 


and put gilding quite to shame. But here, people will be 
shocked at bringing dark things into the drawing-room. 
We maintain, however, that light without any shade, color 
without any contrast, darkness without any light, or light 
without any darkness, are all and each unnatural, and, 
therefore, unartistic. Even for the carpet, why not have 
some soft, shady stuff—some mossy green, for example— 
some pattern of dark and light, the same color being em- 
ployed for all, only in two or three shades? The worst thing 
of all to have for any room we ever saw is one of those 
large-patterned carpets, in which whitish lines intersect 
each other. A carpet is not to catch one’s eye forever; it is 
simply a grounding, the plainer and the darker probably 
the most telling. Besides, the light ought to rise in degree; 
the dark floor and the lighter walls, and then comes the 
light ceiling. 

The curtains and many other things a great many artistic 
people are fond of having rather dark; they keep up a good 
tone of color and give weight to the room. A very good 
and air i73 color is crimson; and dark green, again, is 


% more coming into fashion, and are likely to be worn more 
§ than ever. 


; 


“Gertina uP THE Facs.”—A London journal has the fol- 
lowing advertisement:—* Miss Talbot, thirty years lady’s- 
maid in the highest circles of England, Paris, and Spain, 
will forward full directiofis in the new and beautiful art of 
Getting up the Face and Eyes in the most brilliant style, 
with other receipts for the toilet standing unrivaled. 
Twenty-four stamps.” §o that enameling, after all, is no 


Hysrerics,—Dr. March says the best cure for hysterics is 
to the servant-girl. In his opinion, there is no 
thing like brisk exercise and useful occupation to keep the 
nervous system from becoming unstrung. Some women 
think they want a physician, he says, when they only need 
a scrubbing-brush. 


Resectzep Communrcations.—We cannot undertake to re- 
$ turn rejected communications. 
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Porrraits iN Puorograpny.—Nothing in Photography ; entirely lost. If the light is allowed to fall from above, it 
appears easier at first sight than a portrait. But how is it > will augment the projecture of the forehead, throwing an 
that many portraits are not at all good likenesses, and that : energetic shadow over the eyes. The bridge of the nove, 
it is rare that the resemblance is so complete as to satisfy 3 the lower lip, and the chin separate themselves, as it were, 
the friends and the relations of the individual who has been $ in clear lights, from the rest of the face, Such an effect 
the model? $ would certainly be very inappropriate for the portrait of a 

The choice and disposition of dress have a very great in- ; young girl, whose forehead is smooth, prefile calm, and of 
fluence on the proportions; and close-fitting light cloth gar- ; whom the soft blue eyes are the principal charm. 
ments increase the dimensions of the head, the hands, and} A good portrait may be rendered of no effect by a false 
the extremities; a flowing and ample dress, on the contrary, choice of color in the dress of the model. The colors which 
renders these parts little and delicate. Again, by the direc- 2 8Te most luminous to the eye do not always produce the 
tion of the light, and the distribution of the lights and } "ost energetic effects. For instance, red, orange, and yeh 
shades, the artist is also able to increase the character of ’ ; low are almost without action; green acts but feebly; blue 
the proportions which constitute the resemblance of the } 804 violet are reproduced very promptly. Thus, a person 
individual, giving, at the same time, a new beauty to’ the 3 of a very fair complexion must not be dressed in either 
likeness; he will render certain parts thinner by plunging ° $ green, orange, or red, as the lights would be too prominent, 


them into the half tone, or by burying their outline in the $ 
shade; he will deepen and augment other proportions by $ 
surrounding them with light. Thus he would increase the ° 3 
size of a head that appears too small by throwing the light § 3 
on the face; and diminish the size by choosing a tint that $ 


and the whole portrait would lack energy and detail 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Lyrics of a Day; or, Newspaper Poetry. By a Volun- 


would throw one half of the face into the shade. ; teer in the U. S. Service. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Cer 
The full-length portrait is the most suitable of any to ex- ° Jeton,—'The writer of these Iyrics is the author of that witty 
press the complete resemblance of the individual, from the 3 3 doggerel, “As Vonce I Valked by a Dismal Swamp,” which 
expression of the physiognomy down to fine attitude and N appeared in the first year of the war. The other poems, 
proportion. The half-size or half-figure portrait ought to ; $ here collected, are in a more dignified vein; and many of 
give a nearly perfect idea of the individual; it shows the ; them are of very considerable merit. Mr. Brownell, for 
attitude of the body, and indicates the position of the lower 3 such we believe is the anthor’s name, is full of originality. 
extremities, which are absent. If the model is standing * Among the best of the pieces are, “The Color-Bearer,” “One 
erect, the frame will pass about the middle of the thigh; if § g Word,” “Midnight: a Lament,” “Waiting for the Ship,” 
the model is sitting, the knee and part of the leg will be } , and “The Battle Summers.” Mr. Brownell’s words, written 
visible. If this be not 60, the pose would be bad, and pre-$ for «The Hallelujah Chorus,” are, on the whole, the most 
sent to the eye an unpleasant incompleteness; for the same ; likely to live in connection with that air of any yet given 
reason the hands and arms should be full in view. In the § 2 to the public; for Mrs. Howe’s, fine as they are, will never 


bust portrait, the person is represented as far as the chest, 3 $ be popular with the masses; and most others are insuffer- 


without either the hands or the arms. In this case the : 
head is everything, and the bust is merely represented to $ 
sustain it and give it its true size and proportion. If the ; 
bust be too large, the eye of the spectator naturally desires 5 
the arms, hands, etc, The head should never be represented 
without the bust. The effect of such a portrait is altogether $ 
devoid of correctness and unity, and does not offer a single ¢ 
point of comparison by which the spectator could judge of ? 3 
the proportions of the head with respect to the rest of the } 
body; a matter of much importance, as this is one of the? $ 
most striking characteristics of the indvidual. 

False and disagreeable expressions of feature are observ- ; 
able in many portraits. In one, a smile has been attempted, : 
and the model, according to the instructions of the photo- 
grapher, has contracted the corners of his mouth, and 
thereby produced a grimace. In another, a tedious or tired ¢ $ 
expression replaces one of dignity or gravity. Such defects $ 
are caused by the artist not understanding his model, and ; 
being, therefore, unable to guide and direct him; in fact, he 
is wanting in either the practice or theory of his art. 
People are apt to think that the success often depends on 
the person to be represented, who will not submit to the 
wish of the operation, and persists in preserving some false 
or unfavorable expression. But the true artist would always 
find means of persuading his model to place himself under 
the necessary conditions. Moreover, he is never obliged to 
reproduce an absolutely obstinate model; and he should on 
» no account become responsible for all the deformities that 
are presented to him. 

Certain effects are favorable to some features and un- ; 
favorable to others, A clear and bright light will increase : 
the features that are already too prominent, and give a : 
hardness to the expression that does not really exist in the ° 
model, Again, if features that are naturally of too indis-} 
tinct a character be bathed in a soft, diffused light, they § 
will become extremely undecided. The type is thus nearly § 
effaced, and the resemblance and personality of the model § 





ably bad, not to say ridiculous; while his have both sense 
and rythm. 

Counsel and Comfort Spoken from a City Pulpit. By the 
author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—A new work by this 
° author will always be welcomed by a large circle of readers 
> Nor is it difficult to tell why. The very diffuseness, to 
§ which critics object, is a recommendation to the general 
$ public. The purity of the sentiments, the sturdy commop 
$ sense of the writer, and the every-day character of the sub- 


jects discussed are all additional reasons why the “Country 


Parson” is a favorite in so many households. The present 
volume contains, among others, papers on “ Thankfulness,” 
“Nothing Without Christ,” “The Desire to be Remem- 

bered,” “Consequences,” “No More Pain,’ “The Victory 
over the World,” and “The Personality and Agency of Evil 
Spirits.” 

The Campaner Thal, and other Writings. From the 
German of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 1 vol., 12 me. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields—This volume contains, not only 
“The Campaner Thal,” but also the “Life of Quintus Fix- 
lein,” “Schmelzle’s Journey to Flatz,” and “ Analects from 
Richter,” besides various miscellaneous pieces. The volume 
is beautifully printed and bound, in a style similar to 
“Titan,” “Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,” and “Le 
vana,” and should form a part of every library in which 
these works are to be found. 

Industrial Biography: Iron- Workers and Tool-Malers. 
By Samuel Smiles. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ 
Fields —The “Brief Biographies” and “Self-Help” of this 
writer have made his name familiar to the American 
public. In the present work he has narrated the lives of 
the most famous workers in iron in England, besides giving 
a history of iron and its effects on civilization from the ear- 
liest times up to the launching of the first iron-ships. 4 
book cannot be praised too highly. 
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Thoughts on Sabbath-Schools. By John S. Hart, LL. D. < equestrians, male or female. Tt is considered valgar, and a 
‘1 vol, 12 me. Philada: Presbyterian Board of Publica- § wark of ignorance and brutality, to whip a horse on or 


tion —Like everything else which Professor Hart writes, » 
this little work has been well thought out, and ls expressed 
in pure, idiomatic English. We commend the book to 
‘parents, churclies, and even statesmen, as a faithful expo- § 
‘sition of the benefits of Sunday-Schools, and’ will add that : 


} about his head, or anywhere in front of the saddle. But if 
> he be sluggish, and really require punishment to keep him 
up to his paces, let him be nicely collected in hand first, 
and then apply the whip smartly once or twice behind tho 
girth (for which the whip hand, placed in the position as 


not its least merit is the broad, tolerant spirit, free from all > above directed, will always be ready,) and the ajplication 


sectarian trait, which it exhibits. 


Red-Tape and. Pigeon-Hole Generals: as seen from the 
Ranks during a Campaign in the Army ef the Potomac. By 
a Citizen Soldier. 1 vol., 12 mo, New. York: Curleton.— 
A spirited narrative of campaign life, including a running 
commentary 6n blundering generals and red-tape ineffi- 
ciency, .The camp, the march, the skirmish, the battle are 
vividly portrayed, 

Family Pride. By the author of “ Pique.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers —The novel of “Pique,” lately 
published by Loring, has proved quite a success. The pre- 
sent fiction, by the-same author, and not inferior to.its pre- 
decessor, is reprinted from the English edition, in handsome 
Style, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The Nutional Atmanae and Annual Record for 1864. 1 
vol., 12 mo. Philada: George W. Childs —As a book of re- 
ference ‘this ‘anntal publication is indispensable to jour- 
nalists, statesmén, and others. The work is really, as the 
publisher says, “a miracle of condensation.” 

Out of Prison. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Graves d Young.— 
A story that is certain to be very popular. Dr. Lyons, Ber- 
nie, Cecil, Harry, and Clarence are all interesting charac- 
ters. A spirit of the largest charity, the broadest Chris- 
tianity, pervades the book. 


Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. By Holme Lee, 1 vol., 8 
vo, New York: Harper & Brothers,—A new novel by the 


author of “Sylva. Naughters.” A cheap edition: 


price fifty cents. 
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HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. III. 
Rrprne ow rae Roap.—In shortening the reins, the pupil 





should be caréful not to pull them up with a jerk, but with 
‘an easy, gradual feel (especially with a strange horse); she 


of the heel on the other side at the same moment will serve 
to convince him that he carries an artist that will not be 
trifled with. 

The horse should be supported in his walk, trot, and 
canter by what is professionally termed “correspondence ;” 
that is, when the horse is properly in hand, the rider will 
feel a slight tug, occasioned by the action or cadence of 
every step, and this must be encouraged by returning the 
feel on his mouth, but it must be effected without any ap- 
parent effort, a slight action of the wrist and little finger 
being quite sufficient to keep it up with a light-mouthed, 
well-broken horse; and by this constant feeling or corres- 
pondence between the bridle hand and the horse’s mouth 
he is easily guided, he arches his crest, and plays with the 
bit, appearing to take a positive pleasure in moving to her 
will; and, without the slightest apparent effort on her part 
she sits as still as in an arm-chair, her elbows and every 
limb are steady, easy, and graceful, and to every movement 
of her steed her figure conforms, and appears as pliable as 


a willow; in short, both horse and rider should move as if 


they are one animal. 

Learinc.—When the pupil has acquired a very firm, well- 
balanced, and graceful seat'in her saddle, she may be in- 
structed to ride her horse over a leaping-bar in the school. 
The tutor should provide a pole about twelve feet long, and 
tie upon it some farze or boughs with a cord, to make it re- 
semble a fence as much as possible. He will then obtai- 
the assistance of two other persons, one of whom will ho! . 
the bar by placing one end against the boards at the side of 
the school, about two feet high, and half-way down the side 
of the school, the other person should be stationed in close 
attendance on the dropping side of the bar, to be ready to 
render assistance in case the pupil should lose her balance. 

A horse being selected that never refuses to jump, the 
tutor will instruct his pupil to collect her horse, with a 
light and equal feel of the reins in one hand, with the 


will slide the two fingers of her bridle hand down to the $ other ready if required, and ride him up to the jump ata 
point where, according to the exigencies of the case, she $ $ gentle canter, sitting still in her saddle; and when the 
‘will close her hand, and so keep it in its place on the reins. $ horse has “taken off,’ turned the top of the bar, and is in 

Remarks on the amownt of pressure to be applied asa S the act of dropping, she will lean the upper part of her 
‘governing medium are (or ought to be,) at this stage of the ¢ $ body a little back, and support the horse by an increased 
pupil’s instructions, unnecessary on my part, as I consider § feel on his mouth. Her right foot should be well drawn 
by this time she will have sufficient knowledge of her own : back, and inside of left leg pressed firmly to the saddle, and 


(acquired by practice with the bridoon) to use her own dis- 
cretion in feeling her horse’s mouth, 

. The right hand should hang loosely and carelessly from 
the shoulder, and slightly grasping the whip about six 
inches from the end of the handle, Keep it in a slanting 
direction, with the lash end pointing to the horse’s quar- 
ters, and out of his sight. Presuming that the horso selected 
to carry the lady has plenty of spirit, with a fine temper 
and good manners, she will never use the whip as a means 
af punishment, but as a governing medium, to supply the 
place of the aid which the other sex derive from the right 
leg. With the. occasional aid of the forefinger of her right 
haad on the.off rein, she is now in a position to handle her 
horse’s head and fore-hand with her hands, auu nis quarters 
gan be turned in any direction, or collected under him, with 
the whip on his.off side, and her left heel on his near side. 
If the horse: be sluggish, the lady may wear a mild half 
blank. spur; and a smart cut of the whip on the other side 
will remind him of, and keep him up to, his duty; but spurs 
e@ught om no consideration to be. worn by inexperienced 








when the horse is taking his leap her left foot should be 


» thrust home in the stirrup, and the toe, which in ordinary 


road riding is raised higher than the heel, should be lower 
than the heel in pep or. galloping. By attention to 
these instructi practice till perfect, the 
lady will find og in an easy and graceful position at 
home in her saddle when the horse drops on the other side 
the bar, which should be raised gradually, a little higher 
every jump, according to the capacity of the horse and the 
skill of his rider. 

The .prevailing fault with all amateur horsemen and 
horsewomen is that, during their first leaping lessons, when 
the horse rises to jump, or “take off,” they do, the same, in 
place of sitting still, which often results in their reaching 
the ground on the opposite side before the horse, forgetting 
that, when in the act of leaping, the horse is in quite ® 
different position from the one in which he is ordinarily 
ridden, and, as a matter of course, the rider should always 
take this into consideration, and sit in a corresponding posi- 
tion to keep his or her balance in the saddle, across country. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bay Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


To, Stew Eels in a Sawory Manner,—Three large fresh § 


eels will be found sufficient for a moderate-sized dish. Skin, 
empty, and wash the fish well in ccld water, cut off the 
heads, and the rest into short lengths, which wipe dry with 
a clean cloth. Put them into a deep pie-dish with some 
veal stock, more than sufficient to cover them, first rubbing 
over each piece of eel, separately, with a mixture of cayenne 
pepper, salt, and some finely-powdered dried savory herbs, 
and minced parsley. Cover the pie-dish over with a plate, 
and put it in the oven; let the contents stew until the fish 
is sufficiently cooked and tender. Remove all the fat which 
has risen to the surface, and, five minutes before serving it, 
lift the fish out carefully on to a hot dish, Stir into the 
gravy one large wineglass of port-wine, the juice of half a 
fresh lemon, and one t ful of W: ter sauce. When 
this is hot, pour it over the fish, and serve. Garnish the 
dish with fried parsley and slices of lemon. 
To Bake Mackerel.—The mackerel is now in full season, 
and, during the present and two following months, is to be 





< rubbed. through a colander, and mix with it a little pepper 
3 and salt; cover the bottom of a dish with a layer of the 
{ bread-crambs about a quarter of an inch thick; on this lay 
$.the scallops, and cover them with more crumbs; on the top 
2 of this place some butter cut into small pieces, Bake ina. 
moderate oven for twenty or thirty minutes, and finish by 
browning before the fire.in a Dutch or American oven. 
They require plenty of butter. 

White Sauce for Fish-—Shred a shalot very fine, put it 
into a saucepan with an ounce of. butter, mixed with flour; 
put to it one anchovy, washed, and chopped very. fine; put 
it over the fire, and keep stirring it until the butter is 
melted, then add cream to it up to the quantity of sauce you 
require; keep stirring it, and before you seid it to table stir 
in a spoonful of vinegar. 

MEATS, ETO, 

A Curried Sweetbread,—Procure two sweetbreads, wash 
them well, and put them into a saucepan filled with boiling 
water and a pinch of salt, or, if at hand, with some veal 
stock; let them simmer gently until tender, when lift them 
carefully with a spoon out of the water, and lay them aside 
until perfectly cold. After this, put them into a saucepan, 
and pour over them a gravy made in the f>llowing manner: 
¢ Fry the fourth part of an onion in butter, add this to as 





had in perfection. It should be procured as soon as is. pos- N much beef or veal gravy as will cover the sweetbreads, and 
sible after it is caught, and its freshness may be judged by $ stir into it as much curry-powder as will render it agree- 
its bright eye and stiff body. Clean the fish thoroughly, ; able to the palate, (it is impossible to give the exact pro- 
wash them well, dry them, and then rub them over with a : portion, as different curry-powders vary in strength,) add 
little vinegar. Make some forcemeat, as if for veal, with } two ounces of freshly-grated cocoa-nut, andet these stew 
-four ounces of bread-crumb, two ounces of butter, the grated ; together until the onion is soft, which will be in about 
tind of a small lemon, some parsley, thyme, and marjoram } twenty minutes. Strain the gravy and thicken it with 
chopped exceedingly fine, two scraped anchovies, cayenne 3 butter and flour, pour it upon the sweetbreads, and leave 
and salt to taste. Mix all these together with the yelk of 3 them to simmer in it for twenty minutes or half an hour, 
an egg. After filling the insides of the mackerel, sew them } according to the size of the sweetbread. A few minutes 


flow and salt, place a little finely-shred suet at the top and 
unferneath each of them, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Send them to table with a sauce tureen of gravy flavored $ 
with ketchup and Worcester sauce, 

To Cook Pike.—¥or a pike of two pounds weight, chop 
two small onions, or shalots, if preferred, quite fine; also a 
good pinch of parsley, add a little grated nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt. Put one half of these in the fish-pan, which 


tog va them in an earthen dish, dash them over with 


before dishing it, squeeze over it the juice of a lemon. Serve 
a dish of well-boiled rice with it. This forms an rerwed 
S entree at this season of the year. uv elo a. 

An Excellent Sauce for Cold Meat, Cutlets, ete—Procure'a - 
pint of fine nasturtium flowers, (good measure, pressed 
2 down); wash them carefully in a little salt and water so as 
$ to free them from insects and soil; dry them thoroughly in 
3a cloth, put them into a jar, and pour over them a quart of 
2 cold vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt, one ounce of cayenne 


should be rather flat and long, then place the fish, of $ pepper, and six shalots, slightly bruised. Cover the jar and 


course well washed and cleaned, in the pan; sprinkle the 
other half of the ingredients over it, and add a small tum- 
bler of hock wine. Then put the fish into a moderately- 
heated oven to bake, take care to baste it well occasionally ; 
if required, add a little white stock. When thoroughly 
done, tuke it. out and place it on the dish, then take a piece 
of butter the size of a large hen-egg, mix it with two tea- 


spoonfuls of. flour, incorporate this with the gravy remain- $ 


ing in the pan, stir it well until the butter is dissolved, 
when it will forma nice sauce. Test it, in case any pepper 
:or salt should require to be added: pour all over the fish, 
‘and serve it as hot as possible on the table. 

To Pot Salmon.—Take three pounds of fresh salmon, scald 
or simmer it for a few minutes; then take the bones out 
-and the skin off; put a layer-of ‘it in the potting-jar. Have 
ready a little finely-powdered mace, five cloves, one ounce 
-of salt, one ounce of white pepper, and a little cayenne. Put 
some of the seasoning on the fish in the jar, then put in the 
rest of the salmon and the remainder of the seasoning. Melt 
half a pound of fresh butter, and pour it over all; let it stand 
two or three hours, then cover it over and put it intoa slow 
‘oven. Bake it for two or three hours; when it comes out 
of the oven, press it down ¢lose, but not so as to break the 
fish, and if the butter does not quite, cover it a little more 
‘should be added. When potted in this manner it will keep 
for some time. 

\ Scallops—Clean and ‘wash the scallops well, removing all 
the beard; take a quantity of stale bread-crumb, grated and 


3 tie it up closely. Let it remain for one month, shaking the 
contents daily. At the expiration of the month, strain the 
¢ sauce, and add four ounces of soy. Bottle it for use. As 
} cold cutlets of all descriptions have latterly been very popu- 
: lar for supper, accompanied with piquant sauces, the above 
$ receipt will be found very appetizing for this purpose, or 
8 indeed when eaten with either cold roast beef or mutton. 
Bread Sawe.—Grate finely nearly one breakfastcupful of 
stale bread; season with white or cayenné pepper, and a 
little salt; take a moderate-sized onion, stick it all over 
with cloves, after which put it imto a saucepan and boil 
it with a little water till it is soft enough to pulp; take 
it up: remove the cloves and any part ‘of the onion that 
refuses to pulp; blend one quarter of a pound of butter 
with the seasoned crumbs; also mixing in the pulped onion; 
pour by degrees half a pint of cold milk on the mixturé; 
place it on the fire and keep’stirring till sufficiently boiled, 
y always being very careful to‘stir it the same way. If too 
thick when boiled, a little more milk must be added. : 
\Mactaroni Pudding to be Made of Cooked Meat.—Take an 
- equal quantity ; of ham and chicken, mixed, and mince them 
small. Then “weigh out half the quantity of maccaroni, 
which must be previously boiled tender in broth, two eggs, 
beaten well, one ounce of butter, cayenne pepper, and salt 
to taste; all these ingredients to be mixed thoroughly to- 
gether. Put into a mould or basin, and to be boiled for two 
hours. ‘The maccaroni must be kept in as-long picces as 
possible. a 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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To Stew a Knuckle of Veat with Green Peas.—Proeure a 
smal? knuckle of veal weighing from six to seven pounds, 
put it into a saucepan with rather more cold water than 
will cover ft; simmer it gently, and remove all the seum 
which rises to the surface, and add some salt. Let the meat 
simmer on for a quarter of an hour longer; then throw in 
one quart of shelled peas, two sliced lettuces, and on onion 
or two, if desired. Let vegetables and meat stew gently 
together until they are both tender. Before serving, season 
to taste with pepper and salt. Lemon pickle should be 
handed with this dish. 

A Vegetable and Cold Meat Curry.—Chop up six onions, 
and fry them brown with two or three ounces of butter. 
Add a pint of gravy, and thicken it with two tablespoonfuls 
ef flour, and a large tablespoonful of curry-powder. Add 
cayenne pepper (if needed,) the heart of a cabbage chopped 
fine, two apyiles sliced thin (both already cooked until ten- 
‘der,) the juice of a lemon, half a teaspoonfal of black pep- 
per, and any cold meat which may happen to be ready— 
eold fowl or rabbit, lean pork or mutton, lobster, cold calf's- 
head, fish, or wnat you please. 


VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS, 


To Make Strawberry Jam.—The small scarlet etrawber- 
ries are the best for this purpose, Weigh them after the N 





Preserved Rhubarb.—Cut the rhubarb as for tarts, and to 
every quart give one pound of moist sugar. Put the sugar 
over the rhubarb, and leave ‘it twenty-four hours to draw 
out the juice. The sugar sinks, but is not dissolved. Boil 
the juice and sugar together for swenty minutes. After it 
begins to boil fast at the edge of the pan, add the rhubarb, 
and boil it slowly twenty minutes longer. By this way of 
doing the preserve, the pieces of rhubarb remain separate 
from each other. No need to stir the syrup, or preserve, if 
slowly boiled. The rhubarb and sugar do not require a 
warm place to draw out the juice. This preserve keeps 
well in a dry place. 

Baking Powder —Six ounces of carbonate of soda, four 
ounces of tartaric acid, two ounces of’ sugar (very finely 
sifted,) one ounce of salt. All must be mixed very com- 
pletely together, and, after the flour has been made into 
dough (with water for bread, or milk for rolls,) add one tea- 
spoonful of the powder to every pound of flour, and mix 
thoroughly. If the powder is to be kept, it must be put 
into open-mouthed dry bottles, corked and kept in a dry 
place. 


SUMMER DRINKS, ETC. 


Orange Wine.—Allow fourteen Seville oranges and three 
pounds of sugar for every gallon of wine. In measuring 


stalks have been stripped from them, and boil them quickly ¢ § the water, remember to allow room in the cask for the juice 
in a brass preserving-pan for half an hour, stirring them ® and sugar; thus a nine-gallon cask will probably need no 


during the whole time with a long wooden spoon, but be ° $ 
careful not te bruise them. If currants are plentiful, one > $ 
pound of red currant-juice to every four pounds of straw- ; 
berries will be found a great improvement. To every pound 
of fruit add nine ounces of sifted white sugar; mix this well 
with the boiled strawberries and currant-juice when the 
pan is off the fire, and then boil up the preserve rapidly for 
about. twenty minutes, or until a skin appears on the sur- 
face when it cools. Stir the preserve gently but quickly 
until it is cooked, and be careful fo remove all the scum 
which the sugar throws up. Pour into elean dry jars, and 
cover the tops with brandied papers. 

Orange Marmalade.—Pick the best Seville oranges and 
wash them clean; tie them up in a muslin bag, and boil 
them in as much water as will cover them until they are 
so soft that a straw will run into them; if the skins appear 
clear and moist in the inside, they are ready. Scoop out the 
pulps with a teaspoon, and throw the skins back into the 
water to keep them soft. Slice them very fine, pick out all 
the inner skins and pips and throw them in a basin, and 


more than seven gallons of water; if the quantity should 
full a little short, it can be added afterward, but if too much 
water be put at first, it does harm in diminishing the sweet- 
ness. Boil the sugar and water together for three-quarters 
of an hour, skim it very clear, and pour it hot upon the 
peel of a third of the oranges. When this is cold, add the 
juice of the oranges. Put it in the cask, stop it close, and 
do not work it. When it has stood three months, draw it 
off clear from the lees, and put it back in the cask, witha 
bottle of brandy, and if it be not sweet enough, add more 
sugar. It may be drawn off again in six months, but it is 
better to let it stand a year. 

Punch.—Take a very sound lemon, rub the rind on a 
piece of fine sugar about half a pound, upon this sugar pour 
half a pint of strong green tea, boiling hot, a little syrup of 
capillaire, the juice of two lemons strained; to these adda 
quart of brandy. Set the whole on fire, agitate the flame 
with the punch-ladle, and, when the liquor is reduced one- 
third, extinguish it, and pour the hot punch into glasses. 
By the introduction of other articles, such as arrack, cham- 


put a little of the hot water upon them to increase the } pagne, etc., to the above, it is called arrack punch, cham- 


juice; strain it through a piece of muslin over the sugar 
and the pulp. The proportion of sugar should be eight 
pounds to six pounds of fruit. Let the syrup and sugar boil 
first that all the scum may be removed. Add the juice and 
grated peel of six lemons to two dozen oranges, then put 
in the chips and stir all together until it boils; about half 
an hour will be sufficient. 

« To Preserve Pine-Apple in Slices.—This can be made 
with the West Indian pines, which are at present very 
plentiful and cheap. Choose ripe but sound ones, and cut 
them into slices about one inch thick, and cut off the rind. 


pagne punch, ete. 

Gooseberry Vinegar.—To every gallon of water put one 
quart of full ripe gooseberries. Boil the water first, and let 
it stand until quite cold, then crush the fruit with a wooden 
spoon, and add it to the water. Let it stand covered over 
for five days in a cool place, stirring it twice every day; 
strain it at the expiration of the five days through a 
hair-sieve into a cask, and to every gallon.of the liquor add 
one pound and a quarter of moist sugar. When it has stood 
for six months, bottle it. 

Punch, Mitk.—Fill a bottle as full as possible of lemon- 


Weigh the slices, and to every two pounds of fruit put one } peel, and then add as much brandy as it will admit; let this, 


pound and three-quarters of white sifted sugar. Boil them 
together in a preserving-pan for half an hour, and, if the 
slices are then tender, take them out carefully with a 
wooden spoon and place them upon a deep dish, boil the : 
syrup for a short time longer, and then pour it over the 





slices of pine-apple. This process must be repeated for three 3 


corked, stand in the sun two or three days; then mix with 
the brandy, having poured it out, two pounds of sugar, two 
quarts of water, four of brandy, two of boiling milk, boiled 
with spice, and about a pint of lemon-juice; when this is 
cold, strain it till quite clear, and bottle it instantly. 
Rhubarb Wine—Five pounds of rhubarb to one gallon of 


successive days, after which the preserve may be put into § water, to stand ten days, stirring twice a day. Then put it 


jars and covered. 

Mint Sauce for Lamb.—Two full tablespoonfuls of very 
finely-chopped young mint, one of pounded and sifted loaf- < 
sugar, and six of the best. vinegar. Stir all these ingre- ° 
dients together until the sugar is dissolved. 


through a sieve, and add four pounds of sugar to a gallon, 
the liquor to remain in the cask five months, Then add 
* the rind and juice of three lemons, half-pint of brandy, and 
‘half an ounce of isinglass. In a few days it will be ready 


S for use. 
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HORTICULTURAL.—FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
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Orangeade.—Squeeze the juice; pour some boiling water 
en the peel, cover it closely, beil water and sugar to a thin 
syrup and skim it; when all are cold, mix the juice, the in- 
fusion, and the syrup, with as much water as will make a 
rich sherbet, then strain through a jelly-bag. 

Lemonade—Take four lemons, pare the rind as thin as 
possible; squeeze them into a quart-of water, add half a 
pound of fine sugar, let it stand two or three hours, and 
pass it through a jelly-bag. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

GeRantuMs.—The shrubby kinds of geraniums are com- 
monly increased by cuttings, which, if planted in June or 
July, and placed in the shade, will take root in five weeks. 
They are the most tender, and, when placed out-of-doors, 
should be defended from strong winds, and be so placed as 
to enjoy the sun until eleven o’clock in the morning. As 
the shrubby kinds grow fast, so as to fill the pots with their 
roots, and push them through the opening at the bottom, 
they should be moved every two or three weeks in sum- 
mer, and the fresh roots cut off. They should also be newly 
potted twice in the summer: once about a month after they 
are placed abroad, and again toward the end of August. 
When this is done, all the roots outside the earth should be 
off, and as much of the old earth removed as can be 
done without injuring the plants, They should then be 
planted in a larger pot; some fresh earth should first be 
laid at the bottom, and on that the plant should be placed, 
so that the old earth adhering to it may be about an inch 
below the rim of the pot; it should next be filled up, and 
the pot slightly shaken; the earth must then be gently 
pressed down at the top, leaving a little space for water to 
be given without running over the rim; finally, the plant 
should be liberally watered, and the stem fastened to a 
stake, to prevent the wind displacing the roots before they 
are newly fixed. As the branches grow, and new leaves 
are formed at the top of them, the tower ones may die, and 
should be plucked off every week. Geranium slips should 
be planted in May, June, or July, taking only the last 
year’s shoots, from which the lefves must be stripped. 
When planted, give them water, and place them in the 
shade; when they have taken root, let them have the sun 
in the morning. The slips chosen for cutting should not 
be such as bear flowers; and they should be inserted about 
half their length in the earth. Geraniums, except the 
shrubby kinds, require shelter from frost only, and should 
haye free air admitted to them, when the weather is not 
very severe. In sultry weather, they should all be watered 
liberally every morning, except some few of a succulent na- 
ture, which must be watered sparingly; the latter may be 
known by plucking a leaf from them. Geraniums may be 

watered three times a week, when not frosty, in winter. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig, 1—Watxrne Dress or Brive Six, trimmed with 
Dlack lace: summer hat trimmed to matck. 

Fic. 1.—Watxine Dress or WHiTe Grevaping, with 
which is worn a plaid scarf tied around the waist. 

Fig. 11.—Eventne Dress of Ware TARLETAN FoR A YOUNG 
Lapy.—The skirt, square bodice, and sash are trimmed with 
quilling of tarletan, bound with ribbon. 

Fic. 1v—Hovss Dress.—The skirt is of gray poplin. 
Jacket of blue cashmere braided in black, and trimmed 
with tassels. 

Fig. v.—Eventne Dress oF Prvk Si.x.—The skirt is trim- 
med with a box-plaited ruffle of silk, headed with black 
drop balls. The low bodice of silk has over it another, still 
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ends, one each side, finished with balls and tassels. The 
sleeves and front of the body are ornamented with bows of 
velvet ribbon. An inside spencer of black net, trimmed 
with black lace. 

GENERAL REMARES.—We give, this month, many varieties 
of ladies’ jackets, capes, bonnets, etc., so that a lengthened 
description is unnecessary. 

BLACK GRENADINES are trimmed with color, when the 
wearer is not in mourning—blue is a favorite color for this 
style, and dresses are frequently arranged thus: The black 
is scolloped out round the edge and trimmed with a black 
bell-button fringe; this falls over a blue flounce, which is 
three inches deep, and plaited in wide box-plaits; this 
flounce should be sewn in a straight line under the black 
scollops. The bodice is made with a postillion basque at the 
back, which is trimmed at the edge with a box-plaited blue 
flounce one inch and a half deep; the same is also carried 
down the back of the sleeve, as well as around the cuff; 
either violet, green, brown, or plaid silk can be substituted 
for the blue. 

DRESSES are now never embroidered down the front, but 
with bands or borders all round the skirt; sometimes a 
straight band commences at the waist, and toward the 
center of the skirt separates into two bands, which are car- 
ried in contrary directions tothe back or an embroidered 
dress, a postillion bodice is very suitable ; in front, two bands 
commence at the shoulders, are ded off at the sides, 
and rejoin the basque at the back. The epaulettes and the 
cuffs should, of course, be ornamented with embroidery. 
The paletot should be trimmed with fringe which matches 
the color of the embroidery. 

A great variety of fancy materials, both in wool and silk, 
are already exhibited for the demi-saison dresses. Bodies 
with a round waistband will still be worn, but are more 
neglige than those with points. The favorite basques are 
5 those which are made at the back only—the postilion shape, 
$ but divided into three points; the body has two points in 
front. The Louis XV. tail is also much seen; it is rather 
long and square at the bottom; three small folds are formed 
> on each side. Other and more fanciful bodies have very 
long basques cut all round; they are longer at the back. 
Rich gimp, or chenille fringes, are still the trimmings gene- 
rally preferred; but if these ornaments are considered too 
) expensive, let us add that perfectly plain dresses are very 
distingues, and quite admitted by the present fashion. 
Sleeves get narrower and narrower for morning dresses; 
they are trimmed on the shoulder and round the bottom; 
they are often slit open, and slashed with velvet or gimp. 

Tue “ Princess ” is the newest style for morning dresses, 
It is straight in front, with a seam at the back, which runs 
from the neck to the feet, being sloped or cut out in the 
back so as to fall into the waist; side pieces are added under 
the arms; they are very small, but they enlarge consider 
ably as they descend. Should the material not be suff- 
ciently wide, a gore is added to give amplitude to the skirt, 
These robes de chambre are not adjusted to the figure by a 
sash or waistband, or by any pleat or fullness ; still they fall 
with much grace, by reason of their peculiar cut to the 
outline of the form. This “Princess” style has been 
adopted after many attempts at other shapes. The Gabrielle, 
(which our readers will remember is a dress with body and 
skirt gored and cut in one,) is also popular as a morning 
dress. A small cape and little pockets on the outside make 
this quite a jaunty affair. 

Organdies, white muslins, lawns, and many other thin 
dresses have the bodies made lose, and capes of the same 
material made in any style which may suit the fancy. 
When the bodies are made high, the lining is usually cut 
low. ; 

CrINvoLines continue very small at top, but gradually widen- 
ing toward the bottom, where many of them form quite a 








lower, of black veivet, from which depend two long velvet 


train, 
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A Paris journal of fashion says, “Morning petticoats are 
now more costly than morning dresses, which fact can be 
easily accounted for, as they are more apparent, the skirts 
being invariably hooked or drawn up over them by means 
of cords. Braiding and frills are the principal trimmings 
for these morning petticoats; the braid is usually colored— 
scarlet or black. Mohair is the material of which it is made, 
and the usual width is somewhat less than an eighth of an 
inch. The petticoat itself is made of long cloth, and, in- 
deed, sometimes of the old-fashioned “ hair stripe ;” there 
ts.a cambric muslin frill around the edge of the petticoat, 
and this is hemmed at ‘each side with one row of the braid. 
The frill is from three to three and a half inches deep; it is 
pleated up, either a la vieille, or with box-pleats, and sewn 
an to the petticoat with a heading; the heading measures 
half an inch, and the stitches are concealed with another 
row of the braid, thus making in all three rows of braid 
upon the frill. Above the frill there is a braided design in 
color, generally a bright red coral. The design is not 
deep (usually about two inches,) and sometimes embroi- 
dery is introduced into the pattern—small dots worked 
in satin-stitch. We are assured that both the cotton 3 
and braid are so manufactured that they do not deteriorate 3 
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in color at the wash. We have entered into these minute > 
details because many ladies who reside in the country can H 
make these petticoats for themselves, or direct their maids 3 
te fabricate them for them. As petticoats are now gene- 3 
rally gored, they should be cut out, and the seams joined 3 
with a cording before the braiding pattern is drawn; but 2 
as an entire petticoat would be very cumbersome to hold in : 
the hand whilst braiding, we think the better plan would $ 
be not to gore it, but 'to attach the lower part as a flounce 2 
on to a waistband, which measures at least nine inches 3 
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the ordinary bow, but a collection of loops standing up- 
right and arranged carelessly; from these loops an end of 
ribbon is carried across the crown, and finished off at the 
curtain with a smaller rose, or bouquet of flowers, than 
that at the top of the crown, 

The empress has introduced a fashion, which has been 
much imitated in:Paris, of wearing with a high dress— 
either velvet, moire, or satin—a thick gold necklet, which 
fits closely round the throat, and to this is suspended a gold 
medallion. This medallion serves as a brooch, and is very 
large; sometimes there is a topaz in the center, surrounded 
with small leaves; these leaves are formed with diamonds; 
others have a turqnoise, with pearl leaves; others coral, 
with diamond stars; but the medallion is always round, and 
made of the dead gold. Young ladies wear necklaces and 
necklets of all descriptions and shapes with low bodices; 


3 gold ones, with pendants all round, have been much affected 


of late. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fic. 1—Dress oF Bivz AND Warte SuMMER POPLIN, For A 


2 uirrLe Gint—The skirt is trimmed with blue silk put on itt 


festoons. Pointed belt and braces of the silk trimmed with 
blue over a white high body. Straw hat, trimmed with 
blue velvet and flowers. 

Fia. 0.—Dress oF WHITE MARSEILLES BRAIDED IN Mauve 
CoLor.—White chemisette plaited, and tied with a narrow 
mauve bow. Mauve ribbon sash. Straw hat, with mayve 


GENERAL ReMARKS.—The gay plaids are now but little used 
for ladies’ wear, but for trimming children’s frocks it is still 


deep; this will greatly’ facilitate the working, and the 3 repentant Pecrase alee hype ancl 
breuiiths, being left 'entite, cam be worked separately. } mented with plaid silk or velvet bands, the sash being like 
reudths, ? P $ wise plaid to correspond. Gray cashmere frocks are also 


The cuffs upon the under sleeves are still worn of a con- $ oynamented with narrow crossway tucks around the skirts; 

siderable depth, and are made to correspond with the collar. 3 the tucks are graduated in size. High bodies, for girls from 
7 38 . Hig es, for gir 

they are fastened upon the outside of the arm with many $ gve to eight years of age, are cut sqrare in front and are 


varieties of ornamental buttons. $ pleated a la Vierge; the top and sleeves are bound with 

PaLeTots AND CIRCULARS are made short, and trimmed 3 plaid silk, and the same forms the waistband. Many black 
with gimp and guipure. Gimp, indeed, is more fashionable 3 velvet frocks for little boys have frequently, of late, been 
than ever, and the designs are so elegant and rich that it is $ turned up with white guipure lace around the edge of the 
the most beautiful ornament which can be placed upon $ skirt; the lece is flat; and the edge faces upward. The 


either a dress or mantle, and by many it is considered more 
effective than embroidery. Braiding is now chiefly confined 
to jackets for home wear, to dressing-gowns, and to chil- 
dren’s dresses. Gimp is costly, but it has the advantage of 
serving for a second dress, b it can be unpicked entire 
from the first, 

The Paletots are cut to define the figure, but are not 
very close-fitting, and are most elaborately trimmed. For 
young girls the circular is not so general; it is replaced by 
a garment called the Bearnaise, which is very graceful in 
form, and resembles somewhat the mantle worn by the 
peasants in the Pyrenees. It is cut sloping upon the shoul- 
ders, is rounded at the back, and falls in front with two 
aquare ends; there is a gipsy hood at the back, ornamented 
with a large bow. ca 

Either in gray or blue cashmere, the Bearnaise forms a 
very simple and suitable covering for young girls. It is 
edged with a pinked-out flounte, which the bow upon the 
hood matches, . 

Boyngts are very much more becoming in shape than 
formerly, They are very close to the face at the sides, but 2 
not nearly so high at the top, and slightly flattened at the 
forehead. The trimming is placed at the side or on the $ 
crown near the top. If flowers are used, it is generally > 
a large one, such as an iris, or water-lily, and the Ieaves are 
left to fall gracefully over the crown. If a single rose, ¢ 
either pink or yellow is used, with one spray of leaves; 
“then, at the side of the flower, there is a bow of ribbon, not 2 








tucker is placed the contrary way around the low bodied, 
with the edge downward. A row of lace around the edge 
of the short sleeve would finish the trimming. 

Lirriz Bors wear a short Tunic, open from one shoulde? 
to the bottom, the cross way. The buttons which fasten the 
tunic are placed on a strip of'the same material, whether 
cloth, poplin, or cashmere, piped with black; the buttons 
are also black. The sleeves are trimmed with a similar 
strip, and so-are the trousers, which are straight and very 
wide. A leathern belt is worn over the tunic. Up to seven 
years of age, boys wear the round toque, or Russian cap, with 
the brim turned up and trimmed with a wide velvet ribbon 
to match with the dress. The cap is ornamented with @ 
white or red pigeon’s wing, or with an aigrette of peacock, 
eagle, or pheasant’s feathers, Little girls also wear the 
toque, but with a long curled white feather and a very. tiny 
aigrette in front. 

No trimming is prettier than braiding for children 
frocks, and it therefore still continues in fashion, but it 
often mixed with embroidery in point Russe, or patterns in 
colored or black velvet cut out and sewn on with chair 
stitch or braid, 

A pretty Knickerbocker suit for a small boy has been 
made in white Marseilles, and worked in white fancy braid 
With a pretty straw hat, trimmed with light blue scarlet 
yelvet, this would form a very suitable costume for summe? 
wear. If preferred, worsted braid, to match in color the 
trimming of the hat, might be used for the dress. 





